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10,000 Facts for Office, Home and Farm, 


 — Will be found in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” ~“"=> 


Weather Forecasts and 
Farmers Almanac «1897 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK, 


iven to Every Subscriber to this Journal for 1897) 


SCOpe. 








We give herewith a Sample Page from this Great Work of Reference, and information which will give some idea of its character and 
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The above cnt. taken from the eminent British statistician, Mulhall, shows the comparative wealth of the nations, and is worth more thané 
volume of arguments to disprove the statement that England is the richest country on the earth, and that a war with her would mean the nnanelab 
ruin of the United States. The wealth of a country is not in its borrowing power, but in its visible and tangible property. The several peaks in the 
group represent the wealth of the different countries, in land, cattle, houses, furniture, railways, ships, merchandise, bullion, ete., and here are the 


proportional totals iw English money 
United States.... , bewes . pore cose cccccccccecs Shaan, 000 BUGETIR 2000 cocccecccesesveccsseeccees soe nenens £3,355,000,008 
Britain. ... Sseenls ; PRO DGEEY 5 in Fedpcnehacadabias. acted 2,963,000,000 
as oscaimsn § rd deinen <debessass Aen binea elses a Spain. .. SRR ES: 2,516,000,000 
1,373,000,008 


Germany . 6,437 ,000,000 ORBEA 0:0.0.6.00:0500.50.08 x 

Russia ; ese PRLS | eS 5,089,000,000 REE RRR 1,007,000,000 
After that, the figures run beiow the thousand-million mark, from Holland and Canada, each representing £980,006.000, down to Argentina, with ite 

£509,000,000. “Money talks.” but money fights also, and when anyone mentions the fear of this richest nation on earth being made bankrupt, the above 


diagram gives a sufficient answer to the timid-hearted. 


We Offer and will send this great book, which is the best and most comprehensive work of the kind ever issued, to all new subscribers to this joum 
and to old subscribers, who immediately renew their subseriptions for 1897, paying $1.00, the subscription price of the paper. For three new sul 
scribers a: $1.00 each we will allow you a year’s subscription, and will send you a copy of the Almanae free and postpaid We wilialso send a copy of 
the Almanae to each subseriber. Do not delay or fail to take advantage of this offer, for never before was so much offered for so smali a sum q 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, 0., SPRINGFIELD. MASS.. 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. Eberly Block. nomesteaa Buildiee” 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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American Agriculturist 


« FARM * MARKETS * GARDEN *« HOME « 


“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man,”—Washington. 


Volume 59 
A Ilodel Poultry Show. 


The exhibition of poultry and pet stock 
held Jan 25-29 in Mechanics building, Bos- 
top, was the most successful ever held in the 
east, the general opinion among attending 
fanciers being that it even led the famous 
New York Madison Square garden exhibition 
in interest and attendance. Of poultry there 
were over 1600 single entries, as well as 144 
exhibition yards of five birds each. The ex- 
hibit of pheasants, quail, pea fowl, wild duck 
and wild cross turkeys was attractive, while 














For Week Ending February 13, 1897 


Tue Boston show, like that of New York, is 
judged by comparison. No score card is used 
to figure up the merits and demerits of the 
specimen, as is the case at many shows. 
While this system is less satisfactory to begin- 
ners, or those who exhibit early in the sea- 
son, to learn the good and inferior points of 
their birds, it is becoming more and more pop- 
ular for the larger shows, where only picked 
birds and those that have already won several 
prize:, are brought together in competition. 
It also takes less time to judge by comparison. 
Eighteen poultry and nine pigeon judges. ‘all 
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Langshans 32, Buff Wyandots 30. Of ducks 
39, of geese 9, and of turkeys 26 specimens 
were exhibited. 

The display of incubgtors hatching chickens, 
and artificial brooders in operation, gave an 
opportunity to study the features of the differ- 
ent machines and how to run them rarely 
equalled at any show. The Prairie state in- 
cubator company exhibited 10 incubators of 
various sizes and seven brooders; James 
Rankin 4, Monarch incubators and three 
brooders. A. F. Williams, Bristol, Ct, one 
Monitor incubator and one brooder. The 


PARTIAL VIEW OF MAIN FLOOR, BOSTON POULTRY SHOW 


The enormous attendance and financial success of this affair was owing largely to its model arrangement and conduct. 
humerous because well treated, and their birds were so arranged that each coop could be readily .nspected by sightseers. 
In these and other respects 1t was a model of what a show should be. 


the cleanliness perfect. 


the superb display of dressed pouitry and 
eggs far surpassed that of last year. Poultry 
occupied the lower floor. The booths of poul- 
try supply dealers were ranged against the 
wall on the east side of the lower hall, while 
across the aisle was the array of incubators 
and brooders, which far exceeded that of last 
year. The. upper floor was devoted to pig- 
eons, bantam fowls, rabbits and pet stock, all 
of which were confined in cages of uniform 
Size. 


experts, were employed and the work was 


finished on the evening of the first day. 
Among the fowls Light Brahmas (231 speci- 
mens) led in number with Barred Plymouth 
Rocks (90) second, Single Comb Brown Leg- 
horns (80) third, Single Comb White Leghorns 
(65) tourth, White Wyandots (63) fifth. These 
breeds were followed by White Plymouth 
Rocks 46, White Cochins 438, Black Spanish 
41, Buif Cochins 40, Black Cochins 39, Par- 
tridge Cochins 35, Buff Leghorns 35, Black 


Exhibitors were 
The light was good, 


Mann bone cutter, Milford, Mass, the Stand- 
ard bone cutter. The following dealers in 
poultry foods or supplies made very complete 
exhibits, which were well worth the study of 
poultry keepers generally: Joseph Breck & 
Sons, Boston, The Bowker Co, Boston, The 
L. B. Darling Co, Pawtucket, RI. 


Farming without AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
would be, to me, like eating potatoes without 
salt.—[John A. Dorn, Scotch Bush, N Y. 
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Chat frow all Sections. 


Through your noble paperI want to sug- 
gest that each subscriber to AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST (who is or ought to be well in- 
formed upon the subject from the articles you 
have published the past 12 months), arrange 
a public debate on the sugar question to dis- 
pel the dense ignorance among non-subscrib- 
ers. I have tried it and find the people anx- 
ious to learn.—{[James Hunter, Woodhull, [ll. 
[Clever idea. Your questions will all be 
answered in our forthcoming covering 
the whole sugar subject. ] 


book 


Early spring grass gives best results. Red 
clover is the most important plant as it stows 
up nutriment for future crops. Hay should 
be cut by June 20th, and should be put in the 
cock.—[J. K. Curtis, Vt. 


While it is admitted that good macadamiz- 
ed roads cost on an average about $7000 per 
mile, would 1t not be well for road reformers 
to consider whether electric railways could 
not be built and equipped and furnish a much 
cheaper means of transportation? With the 
best of stone roads, transportation with 
horses is a slow process in this age of steam 
and electricity. One of the greatest draw- 
backs to living on the farm in a sparsely set- 
tled community is the lack of social advan- 
tages. When the time comes (asit surely 
will) when a fifteen minute trip on an elec- 
tric car will take us to town to lecture or en- 
tertainment, then lite on the farm will lose 
half its terrors for our boys and girls. State 
funds could be used fora much less worthy 
purpose than in aiding in the construction of 
electric railways.—|E. C. Barrows, Kennebec 
Co, Me. 


A man needs an acre of good corn, Pride of 
the North or Leaming, to every head of cat- 
tle he wishes to winter. Then he can give 
them all they want to eat and they will help 
him pay his biJls. They cannot do it if they 
are half starved.—[Ralph S. Hall, Cattarau- 
rus Co, N Y. 


[ believe it about time farmers sent protests 
to their congressmen in reference to iower- 
ing the duty on potatoes and onions, and ask 
instead that they be put on the prohibited 
list. Ifthe farmers do not help themselves, 
others wiil not help them. If the farmers 
would advance their position they certainly 
must work in unison and be ever watchful. 
(Grant Stockham, Harford Co, Md. 

I am glad the question of cattle fastening 
is being agitated. For the last 6 years I have 
given ny cows a separate stall each, and tie 
with strap around the neck with short chain 
about 20 in long, with a swivel. I have 22 
stalls in 100 ft, which gives ample room and 
comfort. I prefer warm running water in a 
well-sheltered barnyard for cows or any kind 
of stock. I water twice a day, leaving them 
out only long enough to drink.—|{Kenyon 
Terry, Chenango Co, N Y. 


Iama great admirer of trees and have 
set out and reared a yreat many about my 
home, but I am convinced that trees scattered 
about in the fields are not to be tolerated. 
Even roadside trees, if growing along culti- 
vated fields, ought to be made into fuel un- 
less they are of more value than are the crops 
that can be grown underthem. It is of little 
or no use to try and raise much of anything 
under trees. Some handsome trees that I 
had taken pleasure in growing have finally 
damaged growing crops so that they have 
been removed. But I do not wish to discour- 
age tree planting. On the contrary, I believe 
one or more trees should be set out every 
year. There are places on nearly every farm 
where trees can be planted to advantage, so 
I say set at least one every year and as many 
more as wanted.—[F. H. Dow, Steuben Co, 
mde 

Your invitation to write suggestions for ex- 
periment station work is one calculated to set 
farmers to thinking. The stations use con- 
siderable money, which largely comes out of 
farmers’ pockets, and it is intended to be a 
paying investment. It is the duty of the sta- 
tion to solve problems, and their work shows 
gratifying success. Many farmers take ad- 


JOTTINGS 


in the 


vantage of the station work as_ given 
for their 


bulletins; many others fail to call 
share of benefits which the stations intend 
and are capable of giving. Wisdom is mani- 
fested by the stations in entering upon inquir- 
ies especially adapted to the states in which 
they are located, and must meet the approval 
of all farmers, as the investigations cover a 
wide range of topics of vital importance.—[L. 
W. Griswold, Madison Co, N Y. 


Last spring this journal recommended 
the using of corrosive sublimate for the pre- 
vention of potato scab. Has any farmer in 
this vicinity found it a success? The scab 
makes a great loss to the crop ‘and farmers 
can afford to spend considerable time and 
money to destroy the infection.—[A. B. L. 


The great editorial in your Nov 14 issue on 
What congress must do for the farmer, 
deserves more than passing notice. Although 
I wasa democrat and voted for free silver 
and Bryan, I always agreed with the 
tariff legislation that favored the reciprocity 
idea. The markets cannot be made too broad 
for the best interests of the farmers, while we 
certainly should have the American market 
for sugar. Too much of our legislation, both 
state and national, is made forthe preferment 
of certain politicians, rather than to promote 
state or national prosperity. We should peti- 
tion congress and our state legislatures in 
such strong language and in such numbers 
that they will not utterly ignore our wants. 
If our law makers do neglect our interest, let 
us retire them to private life the next time 
they are candidates for ofiice. I hope to read 
many more such good articles in your maga- 
zine.—{S. 8. Reinochl, Crawford Co, Ill. 

Allow me to compliment you upon 
the improvements made in your journal 
lately and its up-to-date and serviceable mat- 
ter. Yourtwofamily groups are the most 
cheering pictures I remember to have seen. 
Good work tells. We farmers are slow, but 
can appreciate if we don’t say much.—[ Louis 
Windsor, Oaklands Farm, Providence Co, R I. 

I am well pleased with your excellenr 
paper. Yourarticle on public extravagance 
and taxation, issue of Nov 28, ’96, is a good 
one. I see one in Nov 21 issue, R. Logan 
of Steuben Co, Ind, has a way of hitting the 
nail squarely on the head. I’m with him. I 
wish all could see it as he does. May the 
good work go on until taxes will be reduced 
to the level of other things. I want to draw 
your attention to the stock yards of Chicago, 
where they charge shippers $1 per bu for corn 
and 20 to 30 per ton for hay, while corn here 
is 15c per bu and hay $5to6. How long will 
this continue? I think itis time to calla 
halt to this kind of work. It is plain to be 
seen why farmers are going down hill instead 
of up. The farmer does the work but where 
does his pay come in?—[E. C. Neix, Cable, 
Mercer Co, Ill. 


The information contained in your almanac 
is very valuable. I do not see how you can 
afford to place such a book before the public 
at such asmall price, considering the time and 
money that have been expended onit. It is 
also very original and pleasing in design. 
[Henry Fowler, Windsor, Mass. 


Japanese millet has heen tested as fodder 
for cattle in this vicinity with results which 
do not commend it as preferable to corn. To 
make a test I sowed } acre about June 4, ’95. 
Dry and hot weather hindered it from coming 
up till near the middle of July and although 
the land would have yielded a heavy crop of 
corn, the millet did not get overa foot in 
hight before first frost came. I tried it again, 
and carefully prepared an acre of light gravel- 
ly soil in a condition to produce 12 to 15 tons 
of corn ensilage or fodder. The millet was 
sown May 20, one peck on the acre, at the 
same time seeded to clover and herdsgrass. 
The ground was finely harrowed and rolled. 
The grass seed made the field green quite a 
while before the millet appeared and stood at 
the tirst frost about 2 ft high; cured about 
24 tons to the acre, of far less value than the 
corn which could have been grown on the 
same ground. Some of the millet was sown 
iu drills and hoed as corn, came to the -hight 


FROM THE FARMERS 


of 3 ft but did not head out before fri 
alongside, corn 6 ft high was nearly 
crop of mixed oats, peas and barley, or 
is more valuable by far, if ripened 
when nearly mature and fed to st 
climate is too far north for Japanese 
| George F. Whidden, Aroostook (¢ o, M 


The production of milk for shipment 
is the chief industry here. Shipping 
are located every three or four 
nearly all sell their milk. It would | 
task to induce any to return to butte 
again. Many complain of the low 
milk, but do notstop to consider t) 
low price of feedstuffs which, taken 
ensilage all forehanded have, per 
them to produce milk at a third less cost than 
in previous seasons. Then there are still so 
who have not waked up to a knowledge of 
breeding and selecting cows for milk, 
others who do not know that extra care 
comfort tend toa large increase of pr 
When will they wake up, look about 
join the grange or farmers’ club and 
few lessons on the subject and orga: 
mutual protection 


ones 


and the betterment 
surroundings? There are object lesson 
sight of many such, but they fail to 
benefit by them and find imaginary 
for their hard times, when they and the 
are the cause of it.—|James F. Carl, 
hanna Co, Pa. 

For one, I am glad to see 
Another form of bogus butter. This 
is overrun with it and of 
dairymen are being crowded. I hope 
per will hammer away at it becaus 
do not really understand as well as ¢! 
these crooked Db. N 
tield Co, Ct. 


your 


course a 


Iueasures.—| H. 


How many farmers know 
even wheat under certain 
sowed on snow and ! 
has been done 
Keene, N H. 


[I was much _ interested 
illustrations 
daugiters. They are 
Americans had done as well 
there would not be so m 
i American 


families 


noble recor 


of large 


uch Too 


ers on this blesse: 
go a long way toward settling the 
question. I cannot boast of belongi 
large family of all boys or 
long to a mixed family of 
father and mother; fourteen grew to 
and womanhood and eight now are 
[Sidney Johnson, Newbury, Orange 


girls, but 


sixteen 


Farmers don’t want special laws 
no use trying to restore prosperity by 
Peter to pay Paul. Something 
return to confidence is necessary to 
business. Neither confidence nor credit 
tender. Theconfidence game has been 
entirely too long already. We need 
manship, a reform of our finances 
eral increase of the currency—a scientific 

tion of the money question not in the interes 
of the few but of the many.—,|Emerson Tay- 
lor, Rogers, Ohio. 


more 
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One of my farming plans for the year is to 
raise more corn. I often think of what 
grandfather said when I was a boy a 
a good crop of corn. Every thing likes corn; 
hens like it, hogs like it, cows like it, hors 
like it and folks like it.’”’ I think that every 
farmer ought to raise all the corn he needs 
his own use. It is all right to buy wl 
feeds in order to make a_ proper rat 
stock, but the corn part of the ration, 
farmer furnish himself. Then he is sure 
one part of his feed is all right. Th 
is a real benefit to the land to 
corn from it, provided that the cultivation 1s 
clean and thorough. To be sure, the crop itself 
feeds upon the soil, but if it is even lightly 
fertilized and profusely cultivated, the recu 
perative forces of nature will more than com- 
pensate for the losses produced by the crop. 
Besides this, the land is thus put in condition 
for future use. In fact, the advantages of a 
good corn crop are many, and I for one am i 
for them all.—[J. G. Borthwick, Greene Co, 


raise a crop ol 














A llodel Dairy Farm. 


The desire for pure foods, especially in the 
itter and cream used in our families, 


milk, : 

has become so great that the average buyer 
will pay larger prices for a guaranteed article 
than be satisfied w ith what is usually sold. 


To cater to this taste is to-day a most profita- 
ple tield in which the tarmer can engage; and 
o are wide-awake not only endeavor 


yse 
age sfy these customers but are doing all in 
their power to increase the demand. 

One of the best examples cf this ‘‘from pro- 
ducer to consumer’’ is that of Duke’s farm, 
somerset Co, N J, of which J. B. Duke is 

r and C. J. Patterson manager. 


propris Ol 
Duke’s farm is beautifully located on the 


banks of the Raritan river, and contains 425 
acres of very rich and productive land, from 
which large quantities of hay, corn, oats, 
roots and wheat are produced and fed to the 
ine lierd of Guerussys now so famous at all 
the fairs and live stock shows. The head of 
the herd, and a royal head he is, is Imp Lord 
Stranford, formerly owned and ably shown by 
Dr G. Howard Davison. Lord Stranford is 
by Chronicler 418 P S, out of the great cow, 
Miss Maggie 2216 P S,and has over seventy-five 
firsts to his credit, including championship at 
World’s Fair and first and sweepstakes at live 
stock show, Madison Square garden, New 
York. He holds his age well and is the sire 
of many prize winners. 

As the principal business of the farm is dai- 
rying, the large barn, 190 feet long by 60 ft wide 
with two L’s extending back 115 feet, is the 
chief center of interest. Lots of air and light 
are given by big windows. The barn is thor- 
oughly equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments and labor-savying devices. Each cow 
is regularly groomed twice a day and every 
care is taken that she is kept thoroughly clean 
and healthy. No cow is kept whose product 
will not show a high test of butter fat. Rows 
of ample box stalls run back of the range of 
‘‘ties,’’ both sides,the entire length of the barn 
for the use of calving cows and young stock. 
Each cow has her separate box of water covered 
by a lid, which she can raise when thirsty. 
The 200 and odd Guernseys and Jerseys seem 
healthy, happy and contented, and every 
means known to skill or science is used to se- 
cure pure and rick milk. In summer, green 
clover with bran and corn meal makes the ra- 
tion, while in winter sweet ensilage takes the 
place of the clover, and in this way the prod- 
uct is kept uniform during the entire year. 
The milk, as soon as taken from tne cow, is 
aerated by forcing pure air through it under 
pressure; this removes all animalodor. As 
soon as all odor is destroyed, the milk is cool- 
ed down to 45 by sending it over a 
system of ice cold pipes and then into glass 
jars when it is packed with ice to be kepv un- 
tildelivered to the stores and dairy restau- 
rants in New York. Butter is made by the 
separator system and sold to a_ private trade. 
Like the milk of the farm, the butter brings 
very remunerative prices. 





Work of the National Dairy Union, 
GEORGE W. LINN, CHICAGO. 
read before Boston convention of National 
League Commission Merchants. 


Paper 


As a body,the national dairy union was first 
organized in January, ’94, for the express pur- 
pose of giving assistance in securing legisla- 
tion that would compel manufacturers of imi- 


tation dairy products to sell their goods for 


wl they really are and not as pure dairy 
goods, as has been the case with fully 90 
% of them,and still continues to be with their 


imitation of pure butter. From the time of 
nization to the present it has been very 
fortunate in having such able organizers at 
the late C. W. Horr of Welling- 
ton, O; W. D. Hoard of Wisconsin and Hon 
W. H. Hatch of Missouri. 

The result of efforts to control filled cheese 
has been to nearly exterminate the fraud, 
thereby making a market for the genuine arti- 
cle. The manufacture and sale of the full 
cream cheese by its consumption of the milk 
has prevented a surplus of butter, and the 
trade in dairy goods during the past year has 
been the most satisfactory, in comparison with 
Other food products, that it has been for 


orga 


its head as 


DAIRY AND CREAMERY 


years. It must not be understood, however, 
that all of the work in this line necessary to be 
done has been accomplished. To those living 
in Illinois, perhaps, the object lesson has been 
most frequently shown. That state is the great 
manufacturing center of the article made from 


foreign substance and sold as butter. Manu- 
facturers have unlimited wealth and use it 


freely to convince our legislators that 1t is not 
for their interest to compel the dealers to sell 
these goods fur what they really are. Nearly 
every other of the dairy states has laws govern- 
ing the sale of oleomargarine, but in Illinois 
there is such a concentration of capital and 
interest that only by a superhuman effort and 
a concentration of all the forces of the dairy 
interests can there be hope of success. 





A Good Butter Carrier. 


Many dairymen either put up their pound 
prints in the form of bricks wrapped in parch- 
ment paper, or in a broader, flatter, rectangu- 





lar form, with quarter-pound divisions marked 
off in it. These are difficult to lift out of a 
box when once packed snugly in it. A handy 
plan is shown in the sketch. The box opens 
at the side and has shelves to slidein and out. 
Each shelf has a rectangular opening in the 
center,so that when the row of ‘‘ bricks’’is laid 
about the opening, the edge of each brick will 
project a ‘little over the opening. One can 
thus lift out a pound of butter easily because 
he can get his fingers beneathit. A shelf 
can thus be removed from the box and carried 
to the customer’s decor and the customer al- 
lowed to pick up the number of pounds de- 
sired. Itis best for the seller not to handle 
the butter at all in the presence of the cus- 
tomer, even thongh it be paper-covered. 
sins icepiieliaidalnenacn 

The Value of Cream.—C. H. Wells: Cream 
varies in the amount of butter fat it contains, 
according to the cows or milk from which it 
is obtained, temperature of creaming, thor- 
oughness of the operation, etc. Repeated anal- 


yses have shown that a properly worked 
separator will extract as much of the butter 
fat from milk as will the Cooley can or sub- 


merged system, and both methods get more of 
the fat than the open pan or shotgun ean. 
Either of the methods first named would 
therefore extract about the same quantity of 
butter fat from say 100 gallons of mixed milk 
from the same herd, but the only way to as- 
certain the amount of butter fat in the cream 
is by the Babcock test or by analysis. The 
density of the cream from a separator depends 
upon the way the separator is operated. There 
is usnally a regulating cream outlet, which is 
a screw eccentrically pierced. By turning 
this screw slightly, the cream is made thicker 
orthinner. For example, you can turn the 


screw so the cream will be sothickit will 
hardly run, and turning it slightly the other 


way makes the cream of very much less den- 
sity, much thinner. One quality of cream 
might contain 40 to 50 per cent of butter fat, 
and the thinnest quality of cream might not 


contain more than 20 to 25 per cent butter fat. 

A Word for the Holsteins.—The average 
milk yield for each of my common cows eight 
years ago was 1800 quarts per year. Replacing 
the pooiest milkers with better ones, the first 
year gave me an average of 2760 quarts of 
milk percow. ThenI put in Holsteins and 
now 14 of my 20 head are of that breed. The 
average annual yield of these Holsteins, in- 
cluding heifers with their first calf, has been 
alittle more than 5000 quarts each and the 
Babcock test shows that the percentage of 
butter fat increases with the increase in the 
number of Holsteins. This is a working herd 
kept for the sole purpose of producing good 
milk for the N Y condensed milk company, 
which prohibits feeding silage, linseed meal, 
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sprouts, fbrewers’* grains and other cheap 
feeds. The Babcock test shows an average of 
445 lbs of butter for each Holstein during the 
year ended Oct 31. My bull is Netherland 
Mercedes Sultan, 21243 and the cows carry the 
blood of the Mercedes, Netherland, Aggie, 
DeFreule and Koningen families.—[L. Conine, 
Ulster Co, N Y. 


Milking Cows by Elecitricity.—A note from 
Sweden says the recently invented milking 
apparatus of Dr de Laval is in use at his farm 
at Ursuick, where’it can be viewed. The 
cows, 24 in number, are each provided with 
a small machine, connected by an india rub- 
ber tube with the cylinder. The cylinder is 
set in motion by the electric current from the 


circular wire on the wall above. The ma- 
chine is {constructed pf aluminum, with the 
exception of the movable steel parts. The 
milk does notin any way deteriorate, and 


is said to keep 12 hours longer than that milk- 
ed by hand. It can be seen as it runs into the 
pail through a glass tube with a black back- 
ground. One great advantage is that the milk 
is protected from dust and the vitiated at- 
mosphere of the stable. The German society 
of agriculture wiil test the Laval lactator in 
February next. —[Our London Correspondent. 


How to Start a Creamery.—B. A. Flint and 
others ask us fora form of by-laws suitable 
for running a co-operative creamery. Also a 
good plan for building such a creamery, in- 
structions for operating, etc. We cannot do 
better than refer all such inquirers to the 
admirable work, Creamery architecture, pub- 
lished by the Vermont Farm Machine Co, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. Its 80 pages illustrate and 
describe a great variety of creameries run on 
the diff¢rent systems, and also give a full set 
of by-laws, blank certificates of stock, rules 
for creamery patrons, etc, etc. It also de- 
scribes cold storage, ice houses, ete, and isa 
remarkably complete and useful work, cover- 
ing the whole subject. The price is 50c, but 
our subscribers can obtain it free by stating 
that they saw tnis notice in this paper. 





Keeping Cows Clean.—The illustration shows 
a device that has been tried successfully for 








keeping cows 

pre clean in the 

+. ™R Le ——-.. stable. The 
_ = eatery” ‘ frame that is 

Ey} Set - shown) comes 

ikea flee from Iowa 






and stands an 
inch above 
; . the cows’ 
a VS ’y sles 3? )) backs, just for- 


oll wifi 7 | ward of the 
' i Mn ‘I rump. When 
. a a Ae dropping ma- 
=" ; |/( nure, the cow 


must step back 


into the guttes as she cannot round up her 


back when the frame is in place. Have the 
side pieces screwed go tightly to the beams 


overliead that the frame will stay at any angle 
itis put. It can thus be swung up out of the 
way when the cows are out of the stable. 


Points in Buying Cows.—If you are buying a 
cow, look for a long udder lengthwise of her 
body, very elastic, for that means milk: a 
soft skin, large, roomy barrel with broad ribs, 
wide apart. Prominent milk veins; promi- 
nence is of more importance than actual size. 
Firm muscles in the abdomen mean good con- 
stitution. Rather long, lean neck, clear cut 
face and prominent eyes. 


Keeping Accounts with Cow.—Are your cows 
just ‘*boarders’’ or are they paying their way 
and a good interest with it? Try keeping ac- 
counts this year and make the Babcock tester 
one of the most prominent features of your 
dairy. 





Don’t Allow Dogs, boisterous children or 
noisy men in the barn, or you will lose in the 
milk pail. Watch this and see. 

Try a Brush on your cows at least once a 
day and see how much more contented they 
are. 


A Heifer Just Coming in has a tender bag. 
Some men forget this and ruin a good cow. 
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Home Mixing of Fertilizers. 


E. B. VOORHEES, DIRECTOR N J EXP STA. 
That saving may be made by the farmerin 
purchasing the raw materials and mixing his 
isunquestionable. It must be 
however, that the one who is able 
tu save in this way must possess that knowl- 
e and business ability which would enable 
the cost of his 
the mixed form 


in that 


own fertilizers, 
adinitted, 
w 
edg 
him to 
plant food 
from the 
home mixing may be successful and protitable, 
he murust | a wore or less accurate knowl- 
ge of the of supply of fertilizing 
materials, their composition, and the relative 
different well 


very reduce 
if in 
manufacturer, since 


greatly 
purchased 
order 


ave 
sourees 


ea 


usefulness of the fornis, as as 
of business methods. 

With t 
derived from this method of securing supplies 


In the tirst place, 


his knowledge, the advantages to be 


are positive and valuable. 
the purehaser is able to judge mere accurate- 
ly of the kind and quality of the plant food 
1, since most of the fertilizing mate- 
rials, unmixed, characteristics which 
distinguish them from others and from each 
other, and furthermore, the standard products 
furnishing nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
like mitrate of soda, acid phosphate and 
uniform in com- 


purchase: 


p mssess 


ash, 
muriate of potash, are more 
position than the mixtures. 
In the second place, only those constituents 
purchased which his exper ence 
required for his particalar 
soil or crop. he is able to adjust the 
forms the various ingre- 
dients to suit what he has found to be his con- 
ditions—he need not apply that element which 
the soil furnishes in sufticient abundance. 
Third, the expenses of mixing, agents’ ‘com- 
and on ‘‘make- 
are saved, expenses which sometimes 
the constituents from 25 
saving in the cost per 
materially increased 
large lots 
combine 
from a 
eealers; the 


need be 
teaches him are 
Besides, 


and proportions of 


missions freight charges 
weight’ 
increase the cost of 
to 40 per cent. The 
pound of constituents is 
inaterials are purchased in 
hence farmers should 
their orders, and quotations 
number of manufacturers and 
larger the order, the lower will be the first 
of the constituents, and the freight 
charges will be proportionately decreased. 

Individual farmers who use but small quan- 
tities, say one ton or so per year, would prob- 
ably not find this method a profitable one, 
because they could not get reasonable quota- 
tions from manufacturers on such small lots, 
and because the freight rates would be pro- 
portionately greater and the expenses and 
bother of mixing relatively large. It is advis- 
able, too, that they should determine early 
in the season the amount and kind of mate- 
rial wanted, since manufacturers are apt to 
give better quotations before the rush of the 
season is upon them. 


when 
aud for cash, 
secure 


cost 


THE PRINCIPAL FERTILIZING 
THE AVERAGE AMOUNT IN 
PHOSPHOR ACID OR POTASH. 


—Containing lbs p 100 of~ 
Nitro- Phos acid Act 
gen Avail Insol Pot 


TABLE I—SHOWING 
MATERIALS AND 
EACH OF NITROGEN, 


Kind of material, 


Nitrogen, 
Nitrate of soda, 16.0 
Sulphate of ammonia 20.0 
Dried blood, high grade,14.0 
Ammonite, 12.0 

Phosphoric acid, 
Bone black supe 
S € rock ‘ 

Potash, 
Muriate of potash, 
High-grade sulphate, 
Double sulphate 
Kainit, 

Nitro phosphoric acid 

and potash, 
Ground bones, 
Dissolved bones, 1.5 
Dried fish, 
Tankage, 
] 


Cottonseed 


se sé 


rphos 


ven, 


°° - 


v0 20.0 


12.0 15.0 
.O 7.0 
0 10.0 
0 o.0 
6.0 2.0 


‘ 

7 
meal, 7 
Castor pomace, 
Table 1 the average composition of 
products that are suitable for home mixing, 
and that may be secured from any manufac- 
turer or large dealer in fertilizer supplies. 
The object of use should guide in the selec- 
tion of materials and the proportions of each 
to use in the preparation of formulas, though 
unless the land is in good condition and rea- 


gives 


MANURES 


AND 


amount applied is of 
greater relative importance than the propor- 
tion of the different elements. The formulas 
in Table 2 represent types suitable for differ- 
ent lines of practice—No 1 for market garden 
crops, No 2 for general field erops and No 3 
for fruit aud berries. In these formulas, dif- 
ferent forms of nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
are used, in order that in the different meth- 
ods of practice the demands of. the different 
kinds of growth may be more completely met. 
The cost of the mate:ials furnishing the ele- 
ments will, of course, determine the kind to 
fur example, cottonseed meal may be 
substituted for ground fish, aud so on. 


sonably fertile, the 


use; 


TABLE II—FORMULAS FOR HOME MIXING. 

No 1—For Market Garden Crops. 
-Containing lbs of~ 
Nitro- Phos acid Act 
ge Total Avail Pot 

200 Ibs 3 

2) ** 2 

200 “* ] 

10/4) 

100 

"000 lbs 


Nitrate of soda, 
Dried blooa, 
Tankage, 

Acid Phosphate, 
Muriate of potash, 


Total, 


t 
4 


0) 
140 


160 
Calculated composition, 3. 

No 2—For General Field Crops. 

Nitrate of soda, 100 Ibs 

Ground fish, 100 ** 

Ground bone, 500 * 

Acid phosphate, 1000 * 

Muriate of potash, 300 
Total, 2000 Ibs 


Caleulated composition, 

No 3—For Large and Small Fruits 
Nitrate of soda, 100 Ibs 16 
Ground bone, 1000 5 
Acid phosphate, 4) *S 
Muriate of potash, 500 

Total, 2000 lbs D1 

Calculated composition, 

HOW MAKE THE MIXTURES. 

In the making of home mixtures,two condi- 
tions are requisite; first that the miateriais 
shall be in a good mechanical condition, and 
second, that some clean dry shall be 
provided upon which the mixtures may be 
made. Asarule, the more bulky and dry 
material, as bone or tankage, should be placed 
first upon the mixing floor, following with 
layers of the more concentrated products. 
The amount to be mixed should, of course, 
govern the size of the heap, though in order 
to ensure @ more uniform mixture, it is better 
to mix in quantities not exceeding two or 
three tons. After the materials have been 
placed in thin layers, the mixing should be 
performed by shoveling from the edge ont- 
ward, completely turning the entire 
mashing and throwing up on the top 
lumps as may roll down to the edge from time 
to time. After shoveling over once, the proc- 
ess may be reversed. This, with the mixing 
that follows in the bagging, will be sutticient 
to secure reasonable uniformity. 

GAIN ON STANDING. 

the materiais should be 
important, though it is 
are to be 
or a few 
use, and 


TO 


place 


MASS, 
such 


LOSS OR 

The time at which 
mixed not very 
usually better, unless the materials 
used at once, to mix a few weeks 
days before they are reanired for 
then shovel over once, mashing Iumps_ before 
bagging and using. A few materials have a 
tencency to set or cake upon standing fora 
length of time. This particularly true of 
sulphate of potash and of kainit, if nsed with 
products that are sometimes moist, as super- 
phosphates; usually, however, a shoveling 
over and mashing of the lumps will put it in 
good mechanical condition. No necessity oc- 
curs for mixing a considerable time previous 
to using in order that the materials may be- 
come adjusted to each other, or blended, or 
in any way improved. Neither is there any 
material loss from having the materials mix- 
ed for a considerable time, though it has been 
shown that in mixtures of nitrates and super- 
phosphates, there is a possibie danger of loss 
of nitrogen. This is, however, not in any 
case a very serious matter. 

Many farmers have followed this practice 
for a long time, and with every great satisfac- 
tion, so much so, that seldom does a farmer 
who has once purchased and mixed his own 
fertilizers go baek to buying on the ‘‘hit or 
miss’’ plan of purchasing from the nearest 


is 


is 


FERTILIZERS 


dealer at the cheapest price per ton, 


regard to the standing of the manufa 
the character of 
brand. 


Effect of Manure on Soil. 


Barnyard manure or stable manure 
certain valuable 
large quantity of vegetable matter 
contains. This vegetable matter is 1 
in many Ways. 
ble mold, or 
in light soils. 


qualities 


humus, that is often 


This humus 


l 
| 


It supplies a stock of 


absort 


the materials making 


arising fi 


ture and heat, and retains the nitrates 


in the soil. This valuable adjunct 
proper state of fertility, is too often « 
ed by the advocates of exclusive chen 
tilizers. 

The mechanical effect 
great consequence it 
soils by making them open, porous 
of cultivation, while it supplies 
‘*‘body’’ to lands that are 
light a nature. 

Manure also promotes a quick 
that is congenial to all plants, one 
sults of which is the conversion of 
from a raw state to nitrates that are 
for plant consumption. On this ace 
used with benefit in 
nitrogen supplies, especially as 


of 


Inanure 


as 


fern 


it 


lightens very 
and 
moist 
naturally 


eT 


of 


Li 


conjunction wit 


measure, fixes and retains this soluble 


gen and thus prevents waste. 
of various germs or 
fermentation cannot go on. 


not as yet know all 


Manure 
bacteria without 
And while 
about the actior 


teria 1n the soil, it is quite evident tha 


many circumstances 
the microbes needed to 
in the soil that serve a useful 
in this way can certain beneficial 
manure be accounted for. 


manure may 


set up 


al 


sul 


When used with other quick-acting 
zers, Inanure keeps land in good heart 


mellow and friable, and in a conditi 
ably suited to the best 
roots. In addition to these 
plant food which manure contains 
consequence, especially as this m: 
at the last the season, when t 
available plant food of the chemi: 
have been consumed. The lasting 
manure, which may make it 


Lv 


of 


an exclusive dependence, becomes a m 


importance when used with other 


ing fertilizers. 


( 
i 


a 


development of 
peculiari 


qua 
undesir 


Ammonia should not be confused wit] 


gen. Seventeen parts of ammonia c¢ 
parts of nitrogen. 
give the equivalent proportion 
instead of the actual amount of 
the same reason that the 


lime is used—because 


nt 


Du 


Oftentimes manufact 
of al 
nitroger 
term phosphat 


it look 3 bigge1 


fermenta 
purpose 


Ltt 


r 


pressed in decimals, one part of ammonia « 


tains 0.8235 of nitrogen. Thus, if 


contains 5 per cent (or 100 lbs per ton) of 


monia, the nitrogen is only 4.12 
824 lbs. For quick 


per 


f 


a fertili 


cent 


be reckoned to contain four-fifths of nit 


and by dedneting one-fifth from the 
of ammonia, the amount of nitrogen 
present will be reached quite closely 
J. H. 


its 


| 
mapurial ¥ 


Salt as Manure. 
common salt and 


qu int 


The a 


act 


+ 


ati 


somewhat of an unsettled point, but so 
is certain—that it cannot take the place 


complete fertilizer, as it supplies n¢ 
ingredient of plant food. 
an application of salt has produced 


results, probably owing to its 


Yet, in some 
fa 
promot 


calculation, ammonia 


composition of the animal and vegetable n 


It also 


usefui 


in the _ soil. 


may 


ter contained 
moisture and 
effect. 
500 pounds per acre. 


have a 


? . @ 
1S 
. 


+} 
LoS 


‘*Potash in Agriculture’ 


I ) 


It is used in quantities of from 


title 


pamphlet that contains a great mass of 


mation on the use of potash. 
many directions of practical interest 
ers and demonstrates the necessity of 
eral use of potash on many 
It is well worth 25c but our 
tain it free by applying forit to the 
Kali Works, 9 Nassau St, N Y city, 
ing that we said so. 


soils 


readers 


T he boo! 


the 


and 


can 


G 


ert 


aba 









Alfalfa at the East. 


MONTGOMERY 


H. H. HALLETT, CO, N Y. 
increased 


I see in your paper a note of the 
is not 


of alfaliain England. Why 


acreag’ 

oo of it sown in this country? It does best 
with me on land that does not pay to plant 
with anything else. Ihave the best success 
with it on dry gravelly knolls where nothing 
else will grow. 1 have two pieces, one of 
whi is been seeded seven years, another 
six. J can cut three crops per year, or four if 
ent as soon as it begins to blossom, and it 
should then be cut for best results. I consid- 
er it tlle nearest to a perfect ration tor stock of 
any forage plant grown, fed either green or 
dry t is easier to cure than red clover. 

All kinds of stock are fond of it and do well 
on i Cows will keep in better flesh and 
give more mnilk on alfalfa than any other one 
thing. Itis ready early in the spring and 
lasts until freezing weather and when once 
seeded is with you for a term of years. I in- 
tend to sow another piece in the spring, and 
will sow orchard grass with it. as I think that 
will fillin and make a heavier croup. I claim 
that an acre of ground well seeded with aifal- 
fa and orché “atic grass will, after the first year, 
keep one cow for one year and give her all 
she can eat; green feed for 74 months and 
hay the balance of the year. Let some of your 
readers try it; take poorest gravelly knolls, 
sow about 20 ibs alfalfa and 5 of orchard grass 
and one-half bu oats per acre. Sow early and 
spread a light topdressing,to give it a start. 


Let the oats Zo down on the field fora protec- 
young grass. If you have good 
able to eut a crop in Sep- 


tion to the 
luc vou may be 
and the following season two or three. 


temver 
If any one tries it the present season, I would 
like to hear results. 

——— 

Care in Selecting Seed Potatoes.—I made 
three applications of bordeaux mixture to 
my potatoes last summer. The result at har- 
vest was that not one bushel in 50 showed 
any signs of rot or scab. A portion of my 
seedl potatoes was grown on new burnt land 
just cleared from a heavy forest growth. 
Few farmers are as careful as they should be 
in the selection of their seed potatoes. In 
order to save a few cents per bushel at plant- 
ing time, they lose as many dollars at har- 
ve Poor seed never produced a good crop, 
and good seed hardly ever fails of producing 
ag crop.—[E. E. Parkhurst, Aroostook 
Co, Me 

Buy Only Reliable Makes of fertilizers. 
- 


Even in Connecticut, where fertilizer inspec- 


tion has been carried to such a high degree 
of perfection, more than one-third of the ni- 
trogenous superphosphates and fuanos sold 
last year did not fulfill the manufacturers’ 
gu tee. Nearly one-third of the special 
manures also proved to contain less than the 
amount of plant food guaranteed by the man- 
ufacturers. il this simply emphasizes the 
lmportauce of buying from reliable dealers 
who are able and willing to back up their 
fuarantees. 


A New Weeding Machine that ‘‘ 


does the bus- 
iness’’ sells like-hot cakes. This explains 
the phenomenal popularity of Hallock’s Suc- 
cess anti-clog weeder and cultivator, illustrat- 
el in our advertising columns. It is a tool 
that every farmer and gardener at once pro- 
hounces ‘‘a good thing,’’ and makes a new 
departure in the campaign against weeds. 
Mention that you saw their ad in this paper 


in writing to D. Y.© Hallock & Son, Box 808, 
York, Pa, for circular or an agency. 


Sore Teat.—J. L. H. has a cow whose teat was 
injured on the end; she gave thick milk for a 
time, the part has healed and the milk comes 
through the teat all right, but there is a ridge 


that extends from the point of -the 
teat to the udder tub the ridge 
twice a week with iodine 2 dr and lard 
20z; continue this for several months if nec- 
essary 

Foeding Unthrashed Grain. —I cut my grain 
With the reaper and after hauling in, rake the 


itterings with the horserake and sometimes 
feed that unthrashed. 
One acre of oats and 4} 


This year I cut about 
acre of mixed grain, 
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FERTILIZER 


Field and Carden 


Z ye Crop. Supplied in car- 
' STOVE » - 
UN PASTE 2% HARDWOOD mesisn storehouses, in 


bulk, bags or barrels, un- 
der personal supervision. 
and 
or free pam- 








Send for our 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


dress, C. A. 


WHO'S SHELLABERGER? 


Tells all about them. 
3ARTLETT, Worcester, Mass. 


Catalogue. 


Ad- 








not one cent until satistied. Send 4 cents for 


He’s the Wire Fence Man, of Athanta, Ga., and sells the 
bestand che i. st fene ing gine x iste nee for all purposes, for 50 egg self regulating Incubator; 100 egg In- 
Fr¢ ie ht paid. Catalogue free. Write for it 5 vineible Hatcher is only #10. Buckeye Hatcher 


an? 


L. SHELLABERGER, 68 F St, Atlanta,Ga 


No. 22 cata, Buckeye Ineubator Co., Springfield, Ohio. 
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Something Newfor Tobacco. 


A substitute for cottonhuill ashes and 
also in part for cottonseed meal. 


Wood ashes and cottonhull ashes are no experiment. They furnish 
potash and lime in the best known forms for tobacco as well as other crops, 
namely, carbonate, which seems to produce the best leaf. and which the 
station directors also recommend to sweeten and quicken the soil. 


During the past summer we made arrangements to import through our 
own collectors, geuuine Canada hardwood ashes unleached and unadulter- 
ated. From these ashes as a basis we have prepared two fertilizers as sub- 
stitutes for cottonhull ashes and in part for cottonseed meal, which we 
offer under the two following brands. 


BOWKER’S TOBACCO ASH FERTILIZER, 


(Ammoniated 


BOWKER’S TOBACCO ASH ELEMENTS, 


(Without Ammonia). 


LILIZE R (ammoniated) is composed of wood 
viditional ammonia in the best known 
free from acids, chlorine or any sub- 


THE TOBACCO ASH FER’! 
ashes, bone ash, pure bone and 
form for the tobacco leaf and st: ls, 
stances injurious to tobacco. 

Ve suggest its use in the following proportion: 1500 lbs. of cottonseed 
meal, and 1000 lbs. of Tobacco Ash Fertilizer. This will furnish at least 160 
lbs. of ammonia, 90 lbs. phosphoric acid and 160 lbs. of potash, and will 
cost about $40 per acre, supplying more ammonia, more phosphoric acid, 
and more potash than the average crop requires, besides lime and magnesia, 
these being present in the same form cottonhull ashes. This fertilizer 
being ammoniated and phn Pe can be used alone, or in connection with 
cottonseed meal or ‘manure, and in any quantity desired. As it contains 
practically the sameelements as cottonhull with the ammonia pres- 
ent in an active form, it will be found an excellent starter as well as a com- 
plete, well balanced fertilizer in itself for the production of the highest 
grade leaf. 

BOWEER’S TOBACCO ASH ELEMENTS are prepared as a substitute 
for cottonhull ashes, being composed princip: uilly of wood ash and bone ash, 


as 10 


ashes, 


and containing potash in aly form of carbonate and the phosphoric acid 
largely in available form, besides lime and magnesia in the same form as in 


cottonhull ashes. 

800 to 1000 Ibs. of Tobacco Ash Elements and 2000 lbs. cottonseed meal, 
costing say $40 per acre, will furnish about 160 Ibs. of ammonia, 100 Ibs. 
of phosphoric acid, and 160 Ibs. of potash, much more than is required in an 
average crop of tobacco. 

Circular mailed free describing both. Give these two fertilizers a trial. 
The guaranty of this company is back of them. 


Bowker Fertilizer Company, 


43 Chatham Street, © = . = Boston, Mass. 
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barley and oats. I have 11 milch 
of them ecalved in the fall and the others last 
spring. The first thing in the morning I give 
them ground feed, oats, barley, peas and 
bran; as soon as they eat that upI give a feed 
breakfast 


cows; six 


of this unthrashed grain and after 
turnips, mangels and carrots; at noon straw, 
and at night ensilage and some more of the 
ground feed. After they eat that up, I give a 
little more of the unthrashed grain.—|[I. J. 
P., Houiton, Me. 

I Feed Stimulants only long enough to get 


the fowls to laying; a _ little to start 
them is a good thing. Probably the best 
thing in existence to make hens lay is green 


bones ground, ground meat mixed at the 
rate of 1 qt to 8 of ground feed is good, but 
dry ground bones, or bone meal, I should 
consider almost worthless for laying hens. 
Twelve hens should lay 1n December four 
eggs per day, in January six and a good aver- 
age for a year would be six eggs per day per 
dozen hens.—[{M. C. Dean 


Yield of Tobacco.—J. W. : The weight of to- 


bacco that should be produced on a good bine- 
grass sod in Koss Co, southern Ohio, would 
probably be 800 to 1200 lbs of cured leaf to 
the acre. The amount of shed room will 


ind of tobaceo grown, whether 
White Burley 
Ordinarily it 
60x40 it and 
hanging about 


vary with the | 
seedleaf for cigar purposes or 
for manufacturing purposes. 
will be safe to estimate a barn 
three tiers high as capable of 


oe acres. 





For Clearing Country Roads.—A very serv- 
iceable implement for opening roads filled 
with snow is made by simply attaching a 
common stubble walking plow to the side of 


the rear bob of a sled. It can be fastened on 
with ropes or chains. Ifthe plowisa 16 or 
it will open a track wide enough 
walk in. By going back 
and forth a number of times the road will ) 
soon be cleared.—[F. T. Peterson, Minnesvta. 


18 inch one, 
for the horses to 


Esparcet.—A. K., Oregon: This _ plant, 
which is also known as sainfvin, botanically 
ychis sativa, is a perennial leguminous 
belonging to the same family as clover. 
parts of the 
soiling and 


Onobr 
plant, 
It is cultivated extensively in 


continent of Europe, both for 


pasture. In this country it has not met with 
yuuch success so far. It might thrive under 


irrigation, but we doubt that it would be 


nearly as satisfactory as alfalfa. 


Blocked Teat.—M. H. F. has a cow which 
has one of its teats blocked and has to usea 
tube to draw the milk. Keep using the tube 
forsome time. After each milking, inject a 
little of the following liniment with a small 
Glycerine 1 oz, water 1 oz and tan- 
shake weil before using. 


syringe: 
nic acid 20 grains; 


I Look for a Horse Famine Soon, so far as 
good horses are concerned. Common and 
plugs are plentiful, and always will be, but 

Prices no higher than 
a year ago, but good animals are sure to be 
worth more money and that soon.—[John 
Golding, McLean Co, IIl. 


good horses are scarce. 


Spreading Manure in Winter.—For topdress- 
ing wheat or rye, or as a preparation for 
spring crops, to be plowed under, the manure 
may be spread on land now more cunvenient- 
ly than at any other time. Nothing is lost by 
fresh manure as it is made. 





spreading 


Watering Live Stock.—Most farmers do not | 








FARM AND GARDEN 


Twice a day 
but particular- 


give their stock enough water. 
is hardly enough at any time, 
ly so in warm weather. I always make ita 
rule to water my animals about two hours 
after night feeding. It is a little trouble, bue 
I find it pays. When stuck is watered often 
they will not overload their stomachs, as 
when watered only twice a day.—(T. Lb. 
Toncey, Union Co, N J. 


A Most Useful and Convenient Book of Refer- 
ence.—The American Agriculturist Almanac 
is the most useful and convenient book of ref- 
erence I have ever seen and is worth many 
times the price of a subscription.—|J. S. H., 
Brazil, S A. 


Progress in Illumination has been most 
marked. Only a few years ago the lanterns 
in use were very inferior, while the light at 
night in the average house was not much bet- 
ter. Much of the wonderful progress since 
those early days is due to R. E. Dietz of New 
York city, who began the manufacture of 
lights and lighting apparatus in 1840. The 
business is now conducted by the R. E. Dietz 
Co, who are untiring in their efforts to meet 
if not to anticipate every want within the 
powers of the lantern or lamp to supply. The 
improvements they have perfected can only 
be appreciated by actually using their goods, 
but a very good idea; can be obtained from 
their wonderfully complete and illustrated 
catalog and descriptions of their great varie- 
ty of lighting devices for use on the farm, and 
in the home and village. They are sold at 
very moderate prices and are so much more 
effective than the old lamps and lanterns 
heretofore used that no one should fail to in- 
vestigate them. Our readers can obtain the 


satalog free upon application to R. E. Dietz 
Co, 60 Laight street, New York city, pro- 
vided you state that you saw their ad in this 


journal. 


THE GARDEN. 





One Way of Growing Tomatoes, 


MARY B. KEECH. 


Sow the seed in window toxes 
transplanting 
Fill the boxes with good ga 
worked mellow and free from all lu 


weeks before time of 


doors. 
er the seed is sown, place the 
they will receive plenty 
the young plants 
moisture as 
they have four leaves, transplant 
ones to berry boxes, 


have been transplanted several 
more stocky and bear earlier. I 
sentialin gruwing them early 


plants strong and as far advanced as 


before removal to the open air. 
Before transplanting, the 


ed. Iam neverina great hurry 
May usually brings a cold spell 
night will injure the tender 
ly to check growth. Isaw the 
early planting last season. The 
early enough. 
out of doors, 


den, and after a suitable hoie is pre 


the plant, the box is torn 
soil in a compacted mass 


away, 


By this method 
transplanting. I select a 
tomato ‘‘patech’’ and 
year. The 
apart. I use no fertilizer on the 


} 


direct contact with the roots, as t 
cause an abundance of vines and 


of sun and 
about as mucl 
the average house | 


setting one | 
box. For convenience in handling, 
boxes in a large shallow box. Toma 


plant 
ually exposed to the outdoor air to 


plant 


When the time arrive 
the boxes are carried 


around 
This is placed in the prepared hole 
drawn up around the plant and pre 
growth is not 
sunny 
change the 
plants are placed four 1 
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KEMP'S 


16 YEARS ON MARKET. 


MANURE.. 


SPREADER 
IMPROVED FOR ‘97. 


Spreads any kind of manure in any qu: untity 


if r acre and does it better 
»y hand. 


ing grain, pastures and 


party who furnishes satisfactory 
sponsible commercial rating 
FREE. 


thanit can be 
An ideal machine for top dress- 
meadows. 
fines the manure as it spreads it and 
easily available for plant food. Sentt 
reference 
Illustrated catalogue 
Largest and olde st manufacturers 
of Manure Spreaders in the world. 


done 


r re- 


KMemMP & BURPEE MFG. COMPANY, 











to repair vehicles, machines or build a house. 


required for particulars. 








Powell Fertilizer 








We have a plan by which Farmers can get 


TOOL CHESTS FREE 


‘ Containing of first-class quality (guaranteed) every tool—Axes, Saws and Planes included—necessary 
Three on nt stamps and the name of this paper § 
& Somtens Co., Baltimore; Md. r4 
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couldn’t begin to take the place of one “PLANET JR.” Double-Wheel § 


Hoe, 


cultivator, rake and plow attachments. 


mh, to regulate depth. 


Saves more than it costs every year. 
high—finishes rows from 16 to 18 inches apart ata single passage. 
Wheels adjustable 

A score of perfect machines for cul-f 


Straddles plants 18 inches 
Has 


tivating every kind of crop are pictured and described @ 


in the “Planet Jr.” Book for ’97. 


Write for it—free. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia. } 





AGENTS 
WANTED. 





to 13% 


Sizes up 










ation. 
—practically indestructible. 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. 


Illustrated Cy 
; o be returned at my expense 
- pempalt SENT ON TRIAL if not satisfactory. — 
—= free. N. B.—I deliver free on boatd at distributing points. 
_———— 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Adapted to all pas all work. 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


edidena: 


Miilington, New Jersey, and 


30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 


cuts, 


$8.00 and up. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Wif°r, 














GARDENING 


Under manuring with poultry manure has 
given good results. The hole for the plant is 
made 12 inches deep. In the bottom place a 
half ora shovelful of poultry manure and 
tamp it down tirmly. Over the manure spread 
about six inches of mellow soil and then set 
the plant in place. The land ia kept mellow 
and free from weeds by frequent cultivation 
and the soil is hoed up a little around each 
plant. 

lo keep the vines in an upright position so 
that the sunshine can through them, a 
stout stake 1s driven in the ground at a suita- 
ble distance and the vines are tied loosely to 
it. While the plants are vet smail, most of the 
laterals are pruned off so as to encourage 

mpactness. Many gardeners recommend the 
pinching off of the tops of the vines. This 
will hasten maturity, but no fruit will form 
after this treatment. I avoid watering as long 
as possible, since one watering makes a second 
necessary unless a shower follows, in a short 
time. However, if itis drouthy this season. 
it will be necessary to water the plants. To- 
matoes stand a drouth fairly well, but they re- 
spond readily to a generous supply of water. 
Do not pour the water around the plant, but 
make a hole by running a stick about three 
inches in diameter down one side of the 
plant; pour a pailful of water into this twice 
a week. Do not use cold water, but let it 
stand in the sun until it is about the tempera- 
ture of rain water. 


Y 
pass 





Celery on Wet Land. 





I have a piece of land where I have raised 
celery forS or 9 years. It is quite near a 
mud pond and on hardpan land; the hardpan 
is about 2 ft from the surface, the land dark, 
sandy loam. I gave the plants the same 
treatment this year as other years; used barn 
manure and when I take up the plants there 
is plenty manure left but the plants did not 
grow large. Someone said I had celery too 
loug in one place. Do you think that was 
the trouble; shall I set the plants in the saine 
place next season or seed to oats?—[Albert 
Robbins. 

REPLY BY W. W. ARLINGTON, MASS. 

I think it was too wet for celery on hard 
pan land the past season. If the celery had 
been ridged up a little it would have done 
better. Think it would be better for early 
variety than for late. Celery can be grown 
anv number of years on the same land. I 
should plant it to celery the coming year and 
ridge a little, placing the plants in the center 
of ridge, setting out asearly as June 15 with 
plants from seed bed. 


RAWSON, 





Moisture in Celery Growing.—I prepare the 
ground early in the spring, sow the seed 
where the sun can strike and thus get a 
healthy growth. After sowing the seed, cover 
up the bed with old carpet or old bags and 
keep moist. Moisture is an essential in cel- 
ery growing. Leave the covering on the beds 
until the plants are all up, then remove and 
keep the ground moist and free from weeds. 
The middle of July I prepare the ground for 
the plants by digging trenches about 10 in 
deep,and putin each trench 3inches well rotted 
manure and 2 inches soil. Take up the plants 
and cut off the tallest leaves and thoroughly 
wet the roots and setin the trench. Do not 
puddle around plants; itis injurious. Keep 
free from weeds and earth up, and you are al- 
most sure of success. I raised the Giant Pas- 
cal last year and better celery I never saw. 
{Theodore B. Huff, Morris Co, NJ. 


Weight of Onions- _G. B. T.: The legal 
weight of onions varies considerably in the 
different states. New York has no legal stat- 
ute in that regard, but in New Jersey and 
the south it is 57 lbs per bushel, except Tenn 
56, the same in most of the west, while in 
Connecticut and Ohio it is only 50 1bs, Me, 
Vt, Mass and the Dakotas 52 1bs, Mich 54, 
Ind 48 lbs. 


Oneida Community Asparagus.—W.S. C.: 
Replying to your inquiry, Mr W. A. Hinds, 
superintendent of the fruit department of 
the Oneida community, writes us: ‘‘Our as- 
paragus is carefully sorted in packing and 
it is only the very best selection that sells for 
more than other green asparagus in same size 








FOR HOME 


and style of package. As to the comparative 
flavor of green and bleached asparagus, this 
is largely determined by individual taste, but 
from our observation the number of persons 
who consider green asparagus, when properly 
cut, greatly superior in flavor to bleached as- 
paragus is rapidly increasing. It is also not- 
ed that of the green asparagus, as usually cut, 
a larger proportion is edible than of the 
white.’’ 

A Calendar Combined witn a Catalog makes 
a singularly useful thing in every household. 
Especially is this so, when the catalog con- 
tains so much useful information about ferti- 
lizers and chemicals, as is the case with the 
book aeoagear es by the Bowker Fertilizer Co 
of Boston and New York, which any of our 
readers can obtain free upon applying to 
them, stating that we said so. The Bowker 
catalog gives full particulars abont the Stock- 
bridge and Bowker special manures, Canada 
hardwood and unleached ashes, etc. The 
new bacteria for fertilizing, nitrogen, is also 
for sale by the Bowker Co in limited quan- 
tities. 

An Encyclopedia Boiled Down.—The Ameri- 
can Agriculturist almanac is an invaluable 


book of reference. In fact, it is an encyclope- 
dia boiled down.—[W. W. B., Philadelphia. 


Take 


Care of your health now. Do not allow your 
blood to remain in that impure condition in 
which the winter months are sure to leave it, 
Take a thorough course of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
Otherwise 
you will be an easy victim of disease. 


The Safe Way 


Is to begin in season to purify and enrich 
your blood, 
Hood’s 
guor and weakness which is due to impover- 
ished blood. It will purify your blood and 
give nerve, mental and digestive strength. 


Ficods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier 


9 s act easy, promptly and ef- 
Hood S Pills fectively. 25 cents. 








rilla and expel those impurities. 


before the warmer weather comes. 
Sarsaparilla will overcome the lan- 











There has never been a time when grow- 
ersshould guard against failure with more 
care, There has never been atime when 
Ferry'’s Seeds were more essential. They are 
always the best. For sale by loading 
dealers everywhere. Insist on having them. 


FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL 


is full of information for gardeners and 
lanters. There will never be a better time 
han now to send forthe 1897 edition. Freee 
D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Ml 








BURPEE SEEDS GROW 


Every planter should read 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1897 
A handsome book, with hundreds of illustrations, tells 
all about the BEST SEEDS that Grow. Novelties 
painted from nature. &@- Mailed FREE to all. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, 
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FOR A TOMATO 


The En Engraving shows the most won- 
derful Tomato ever oteget, whieh was 
" or? by W. Fin! ey, Salem, 
who writes: “They grew 
over 7 ft. high, and I began to 
pk ripe tomatoes June %, and 
ad an abundance all summer. 
Was two weeks earlier than any 
other variety I ever had, and of 
the best quality. I had 11 plants, 
and each one produced from 1to 
2 bushels of nice fruit, many mam- 
moth ones, not @ poor one the 
whole season, and Oct. 15 was still 
loaded with ripe and green fruit.” 
This Giant Everbearing 
Tomato is enieely new and a won- 
dertoall. After ee you 
will have no others. e own all 
the seed there is, and will pay 
500 for 1 of them weighing 
lbs. Plant some, you may get 
the 3 lb. tomato. Instructions 
ii peed and how to grow them, 
FIRST IN MARKET CAB. 
BAGE is the earliest kind in the world 
and you will have heads weeks before 
your neighbors. 

ANT FLAT DUTCH is the 
largest Oabbage ofall. Is all head and 
always sure to head, weighing 20 to 50 lbs. 

JAPANESE OLIMBING CU- 
CUMBER,. Wonderful variety from 
Japan. Will climb a trellis,wire netting 
or any support 5to 8ft. Great curiosity. 
G@LDEN GLOBE ONION, is a splendid variety, early, 
round, good quality, excellent keepers. 

ARLY SNOWBALL TURNIP, 1 4 the earliest in 
the world, easy grown, good size, white as sno 
We will send a packet each of above 6 spiendia varieties 
end our Great Catalogue for only 25 ets. If you mention 
this paper and send silver or M. O. we will send free for the 
ladies, 100 Summer Flowering Bulbs. 
FAIBVIEW SEED FARM, Box 63, Rese Hill, N Y. 
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I not only named, but first offered 


Mastodon Corn 
Freeman Potato 


Prizetaker Onion 


as well as dozens of others of the 
most popular Garden and Field 
Seeds of to-day. If you wish an 


Up-to-date Garden 


You must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


My New Seed and Plant Book free 
to all gardeners who mention this 
paper. Itcontains everything worth 


growing, old or new. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1731 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








PEARGE’S IMPROVED 


Cahoon’s Patent Broadcest 


SEED 








=e Sows all kinds of grain 
; and cleaned grass seed 
as fast as four men. 
4 = Simple and durable. 
* eused by a green 
SS hand as well as by an ex- 
sa pert. Saves enough seed 
= to pay noes A itself the first 
day’s sowing. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


og GOODELL COMPANY, 
Antrim, N. H., Sole Mfrs, 

















GREGORY'S 
crown SEEDS 


are known the country over to be excep- 
tionally reliable. They have a reputation of 
forty years back of them. They are sold 
under three warrants, It would not be 
wise to plant without consult- 
ing Gregory’s Vegetableand 
Flower Seed Cataloguefor 
it describes with engrav- #7 
ings several new vege- 
tables of great merit § 
to be found in no 
other. Catalogue 
sent free to anyone 
anywhere, 
J. J. H. GREGORY 
& SON, 


MARBLEHEAD, 4m 
MASS. 
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Practical Mapie Sugar Making. 


F. E. MORRISON, MARLOW, N H. 


The production of superior maple sugar de- 
mands the observance of cleanliness and ce- 
lerity. in these lies the secret. Maple sap as 
it issues from the tree is a colorless fluid and 
the sugar made therefrom should be nearly so. 
In tapping the tree, clean off the loose outside 
bark. use a sharp cutting bit, 4 in in diame- 
ter, bore not more than 14 in deep; the larger 
per cent of the sap flowing from the pulpy 
formation between bark and wood, makes a 
deep unnecessary. The spout should 
preferably be of metal, galvanized or tinned 
after manufacture, that no rusting part be 
exposed to sap; they should be carefully 
boiled in the spring before using, and as care- 
fully dried at the close of the season. 

Buckets may be of wood, tin, or galvanized 
irou. If of wood, they should be painted 
every third year inside and out with white 
paint, thoroughly washed at close and begin- 
ning of the season; in storing do not stack 
them, but pile separately bottom up. If metalis 
used,clean carefully before use. At close of the 
season carefully ‘‘dry in the sap’’—the sweet 
quality of the sap making a kind of varnish 
which will prevent rusting. Covers should 
be made to fit as closely as_ possible 
to keep leaves and bits of bark from 
getting into the sap; more necessary are 
covers to keep the sap from pollution by drip- 
pings from the tree, and from snow and rain. 
The time spent in some by a sugar 
maker in cleaning out snow from open buck- 
ets would pay for covers. 

Gathering should be done daily; the gather- 
ing tub may be of wood or heavy galvanized 
steel; if of wood they should be thoroughly 
puinted inside and out and often washed; the 
sap should be thoroughly strained through 
cloth as it passes into this tub; also when it 
leaves it. The storage tank may be made 
from 2 in plank (or galvanized steel) of such 
capacity as the size of the orchard demands, 
(one 12 ft long by 5 ft wide and deep will hold 
800 gal) ; this should be lined with zinc, with 
@& partition say 4ft from one end, so that 
old sap (sap 10 hours from the tree is old) 
may be kept from the newly gathered. Con- 
venience in cleaning would aJso demand it. 
The tank should be tightly covered and plac- 
ed in the covlest part of the sugar house, and 
away from the evaporator. 

The evaporator should be the best procura- 
ble. In buying, get one with a capacity 
at least a third greater than the demands of 
your orchard. The saving in fuel will soon 
make up the increased expense. The quality 
of the sugar depends most upon this part of 
work, as here rapid work obtains. The sooner 
sap becomes sugar the nicer the product. By 
the use of a regulator or feeder, it is 
possible to keep a uniform fiow of 
sap from storage tank to evaporator; 
use dry fuel, and rush the _ boiling. 
‘Syrup down’’ every hour, keep constant 
watch of your pan, wipe the inside edges as 
opportunity offers, skim off the frothy matter 
as it gat Allow nothing but sap to get 
into the pans; any foreign matter boiled a 
few minntes only will ruin the color of a 
‘*batch.’’ The covered pans prevent any- 
thing from getting in, but we recommend 
eare rather than cover, believing that more 
rapid work can be done without covers. If 
your sugar is to be marketed at once, the syr- 
up should go from the evaporator to the **sng- 
aring off’’ pan without being allowed to 
cool. The hot syrup should be strained 
through flannel or felt before the final cook- 
ing. The old-fashioned seething prucess is 
uncalled for. Cleanliness precludes’ the 
chance of anything to ‘‘settle’’ being in the 
syrup, also in ‘‘sugaring off.’’ We do not 
see the need of putting egg, milk or anything 
into the boiling syrup for the purpose of 
‘‘raising the scum.’’ You skim out what you 
putin (perhaps) but no more, because it 
ouglit not to be there. For the sugar house, 
build a large one of three rooms, storage and 
evaporating, with a close wood room apart 
from either, the dirt and dust incident 
thereto cannot get beyond it. Place the 
house upon a slope, that the driveway from 
orchard may be high enough to allow the sap 
to flow from gathering tub to storage tank, and 


hole 
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THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


in turn from tank to evaporator, thus saving 
labor. Good ventilation should be had for 
free escape of steam; the rooms should be 
tightly sheathed and floored, so as to be kept 
clean. So, briefly we have told what we be- 
lieve, from years of observation and labor 
among the sugar camps of New Hampshire, to 
be the requisites for producing a fine article 
in maple sugar. 
—— 


The Campaign for American Sugar. 

Some of the California papers are advocat- 
ing a state bounty for the benefit of beet 
growers and sugar factories. Other states are 
also agitating it. Wedon’t take much stock 
in state bounties. They are not permanent. 
National protection for a long term of years 
is the essential thing. 

Claus Spreckels announces that with the 
completion of his immense sugar factory at 
Salinas (capable of working up 3000 tons of 
beets per day of 24 hours) he will stop build- 
ing factories. It was his original intention to 
have put up three large concerns in different 
parts of the state, but the management of his 
present business, the erection of the Salinas 
factory and the building of the San Joaquin 

valley railroad are so heavy a tax upon him 
that he cannot reach out for other new en- 
terprises. 

The beet sugar manufacturing and develop- 
ment company has been incorporated under 
the laws of New Jersey with an initial capital 
of $200,000 which may be increased toa mil- 
lion. Its headquarters are in Chicago, but it 
will maintain an oftice in New York and Lon- 
don. Its object is to aid in the building of 
mg factories and to supply the equipment 
therefor, and to furnish capital for attractive 
enterprises of the kind. 

Iam satisfied that this society will work 
a wonderful change in the sugar production 
of the United States. There is an increased 
interest here in the business, which promises 
to take on large proportions. Thisis a cane 
belt. The beet grows finely, but is not as 
rich as further north.—[Col Ed H. Cunning- 
ham, Sugar Land, Texas. 

It will afford me great pleasure to act as 
vice-president and a member of the American 
sugar growers’ society, always pledging my 
earnest efforts in behalf of what should be 
America’s greatest farming and manufactur- 
ing industry.—[Thomas V. Moore, Jr, Schrie- 
ver, Terrebonne Parish, La. 

- cW here does the American farmer come 
in?’’ asks a subscriber, referring to the propo- 
sition of Julius Barthman to import 500 fami- 
lies from Saxony to grow sugar beets for his 
factory in South Carolina. In the first place, 
we doubt whether he proposes to do any such 
thing. certainly not until experience has dem- 
onstrated that the beet will thrive to perfec- 
tion as far south as that, although the proba- 
bilities rather favor it. The question asked 
involves the immigration problem rather than 
the sugar industry. We are free to say that 
Uncle Sam is no longer rich enough to give 
us alla farm. One cause of the agricultural 





depression of the past few years has | 
unprecedented development of farming 

the free land policy 1866-’86. Atthesa , 

is it wise to exclude honest, hardworking ang 
God-fearing immigrants who want to 
their fortunes in this country? The other 
should be excluded. 

Secretary B. W. Snow ofthe Ameri 
ar growers’ society, Marquette buildi 
cago, Ill, a wide call for organizers’ 
outfits and inquiries about how to promote 
development of our beet sugar and ca 
interests. Local branches of are 
rapidly being organized, among be- 
ing those at Waupaca and Scandinavia, Wis 
Coplay, Pa and Morocco, Ind. There is oom. 
siderable strife to see which congress district 
in the country will be the first to perfect its 
district branch. Secretary Snow will send or. 
ganizers’ outfits free to all applicants 
will apply with stamp as above. Nebraska’s 
state beet sug is reorganizing in 
harmony with and as a part of the American 
society. 
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Atmospheric Conditions and Flow of § 

While a cool wind has been known to st 

sap a little, a hard freeze is better, ; 

fact remains that a slight freeze that innot 
penetrate the tree will cause the sap to flow. 
The reason for this is not very clear. C. (, 
Post of Burlington, Vt, explains it as fol- 
lows: The sap-producing grains or pores are 
those next to the bark. These become illed 
by light freezing, which checks the upward 
flow of sap until the heat from the sun vw 
sufficiently to relieve these pores. Then the 
sap will immediately commence to f 
ward from the roots, and will continue 
so as long as freezing continues durin 
spring or sugar 
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WILLIS 


SAP_ SPOUT, 


In one piece with hook 
somely made from tir 
leable iron. Farsuperior to a 
Full line of other Maple Suga 


CHARLES MILLAR & SON, 


Posts is Sap Spot 


The Air Trap 


A t rs. 
rG 18. 


circular. UTICA, N. Y¥. 





More Days and make 
fo you 
More Money fan day 
one, oat ere, te F Af, Pe, , 
4 c reasor or — a 
ym x ml oy aa Free CA te, 7 = ate] 
Catalog or with samples on each label. 


ofeach 5c. 200 delive red at any R. R. station. 
No. 2, lgth. 2% ins. 


No.1. Length 2% ins, 
Genuine has signature 











FIRST IN WAR 


Our catalog 
ton, Vt., 
the Improved U. 


ue gives a full statement of the 
between the Improved United States, the Sharples, and 
S. beating them in the 


° 
John battle at Hubbard- 
the De Laval; 
skimming; 


now famous St 


four vital points of close 


amount per hour, general durability and ease of running. 


FIRST IN PEACE 


We are selling our butter 
half more butter from the 
The separated milk goes to the calves and hogs 
much in raising calves as the butter is worth. 
selling it too as anything we ever tried. DD 


York, Neb., Jan. 15, 1897. 


same number of cow 


° 
are making at least one- 
s or same milk that my neighbors do. 
warm and fresh, paying almost as 
It comes as near using the milk an 

STILLSON 
Editor Nebraska Bee 


at 2c. above market price, and 


Keeper. 


FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF ITS COUNTRYSIEN 


I have no trouble in convincing others of its 
fact that during the first month in which I looke 
neighbors ten Improved United States Se parators, seven of t 
where there 
four Sharples, and one Empire in on trie! 
town owns any other Separator than the 


the 


my own town, 


superior merits, as you will see from 
d the matter I sold to my 
1€ » being in 
had been in the past three months five De Lavals, 
and at the present time no one 1 
umeonen United Sta ate Re 


South Vernon., Vt., March 7, 1896. “N. DUNKLEE 


Catalogues Free for the ‘Asking. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 

















THE WISMER APPLE. 





Orchard Planting by the Wayside. 


E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 


This is receiving more attention in some 


darts of our older states and deserves much 
more than. it gets anywhere. Our public 
lands are so near exhausted for homesteads, 
that the superabundance of land in the United 
States will not allow us to be wasteful in its 
use. In Germany the planting of forest trees 


by the roadside is no longer a practice. The 
highways are a continuous garden. The own- 
er of adjacent land has charge of the roadway 
fruit; but the roadway officials assume charge 
of the care and protection of the trees. The 
railways are now following the growing cus- 
tom, and planting apples and pears along the 
sides of their tracks. There are a few sec- 
tions in the United States where apple and 
cherries have for some years been the com- 


mon road trees. The fruit, so far as Ican see, 
is no more subject to molestation than that 
which grows inside the lines of strictly pri- 
vate ownership. I found near Ithaca, N Y, 
choice cherries by the side of the road; and. 
the trees were loaded with undisturbed fruit. 
Possibly most of us would consent that even 
half of such fruit should refresh the wayfar- 
ers, if we could utilize the streets, and have 


half the product as compensation for the 
planting. In this section of the state, apple 
trees line some of the roadways, but more 
attention is given to ornamental shrubbery, 
extending the lawns to the street ditch. 


I 


A New and Excellent Dessert Apple. 
Our illustration shows the actual average 
ize of the new Wismer apple. Its form is 
oblate, color bright yellow and red with deep 
stripes, quality best. It has an excellent 
aromatic, subacid flavor; flesh fine grained, 
buttery texture and melting almost like a 
pear; calyx closed; basin deep; stalk slen- 
der and of medium length, inserted in a wide 
cavity. To judge from the specimen exam- 
nid it keeps well through the winter. Asa 
dessert fruit, its value can hardly be overes- 
timated. This variety is not yet for sale, but 
will probably be introduced by its owner, J. 
H. Wismer, Ontario, Canada, when it has 
been sufficiently propagated. 


s 


— 


The Enormous Consumption of Apples—This 
going out of the season with evaporated ap- 
ples at an advanced price affords a guarantee 
that the U S cannot produce a crop which 
the world will not consume at moderate 
prices. Of course there is every indication 
ofa light crop another year, as trees have 
Overborne, and some operators are inclined 
to speculate, placing evaporated apples in 
cold storage for consumption next season. 
G. H. Northup, Wayne Co, N Y. 


From a One-Year Subscriber.—I have read 
your paper for only one year, but I am so 
well pleased with it that [am not willing to 
be without it any more. As a milk producer, 
I am particularly interested in it.—[J. R. F., 
New York. 








HORTICULTURE 


Successful 


growers of fruits, berries, and all kinds of veges 
tables, know that the largest yields and best quality ; 
are produced by the liberal use of fertilizers containing SPECIAL QOEFER 


at least 10% of 
te TO BUILD rO BUILD NEW BUSINESS. 


A Trial will make you our Permanent Customer. 


Ac tu al P otash. A VEGETABLE GARDEN | FOR THE ot COST OF vestaee. 






































































EGLLEC TION, A SsORTENT. PKGS, 
Radish—10 varieties;Lettuce—9kinds; 


Without the liberal use of Potash on sandy soils, it is 

impossible to grow fruits, berries and vegetables of a atoes~ifinest Turnipe-Seplendid; 

quality that will command the best prices. = hone gre and 
All about Potash — the results of its use by actual experi- SEND TEN CENTS packing, and receive 


ment on the best farms in the United States —is told in a little this valuable collection of seeds postpaid. 











book which we publish and will gladly mail free to any farmer UARANTEED TO PLEASE. Write toda 
im America who will write for it. / — seoekr me) new Seed and Plant Book. y 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, oo? i. —— Rockford Seed Farms. 
93 Nassau St., New York. : 4 P. : 2o 54 ns tt m. 
Oo 
U 
R : ; 
is grown on the banks of the ; “ A. 





Hudson 7 as is a, 
Prices are 


FRUIT TI EES, = 
’ pig 8 
and Ornamenta to sell. 
1897 Catalogue Free e. 
Sma 


T.J.DWYER, Cornwall, N.Y. 200 varieties. EEE Grapes, st root. 


ed stock. Genuine, ehean. 2 2 aaa curr: rants mailed for 
PER 


list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N. Ye 
For HOT-BED USE {000. 


4-inch cube, 4%-inch cube, or 5inch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
and GRAPE BASKETS. 


Nirite for price list. Addres 
COLBY-HINKLEY C®., ieaten Harbor, Mich, 


“Y,  EVERGREENS; 






























Is he going to havea 
fit? No. He has seen 
Green’s sacrifice prices, 
and they fit him. cherry 
trees $5.75 per 100; Plum trees 
$7.25; Dwarf Pear 6. 

Apple $6.00 per = ta- 
logue, also copy of “Fruit 

ower” free. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














'Y Largeststock in Amer 
§ ica, including 
Colorado Blue Spruce 
and Douglas Spruce 
© of Colorado. 


Also Ornamental, 


face onte tae Trees, What others se!l for 5, 10 and 15c., we sell for 21-2, 


a 5and71-2c. Full sized packets. By the oz., 1-41b. 
‘EK. DOUGLAS &8ONS, and 
pound almost aslow. Quality the best; same 
Waukegan, Iil. as be-n sending out for years. Al es 
and Plants. ° Our beautiful illustrated cabanas of 
112 pages, describing everything, mailed free. 


I, ooo Peach Trees von f ie -4 rn THE L OVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 


mostly branched, with freight prepaid to any station east 
of Miss. River for #20; or 500 for $11.50. Sample prepaid, 
25c. Other sized trees proportional prices. R. 8. JO - 
STON, Box No. 3, Stockley, Del. FOR SELLINC 


. FULLER’S SEEDS. 
runt FORD'S Tes SEEDS 22 Perret 


Seed Potatoes, Plants, Trees and Vines. Free cat- $50.0 a growing eedicee Sense from SEED of a 
alog, unique, common sense, tells the truth, See it new variety WALLABOU olin kt.10c; 8 for 2bc. 


{ ~ z 4 with every order 1 pkt.of Jap. Climbing Cucumber. 
sioney. FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. , Fio 




















Roscoe Fuller & Co., Floral Park, N. Y. 











Dibble’s Seed Potatocs. 


Northern grown. True to name, produce larger and better crops in any soil or climate than those from 
any other source. The new and standard varieties at the lowest prices consistent with the highest 
quality. Catalogue Free. Market gardeners ask for special price list. 

EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seed Grower, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


Grass, Field, Garden, Tree anu Flower Seeds, all especially grown and S E 2 D S 


selected for Western soil and climate. Alfalfa, Kaffircorn « 
other forage plants for dry climate aspecialty. Our elegant 1897 cata- KAN SAS 5 F. Barteldes & Co. 
logue is ready & will be mailed FREE on application. SENDFORONE Now. §EED We Ase | LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 











lowa Silver Mine Corn 
Vielded in 1896 on « Farm 915 BUSHELS PER ACRE ! 


The largest and most wonderful crop ever grown. It is a grand new varie- 
ty, the best and most productive corn in the world. Ears large, kernals 
deep, — cob, matures in 95 to 100 days. Yielded in Arkansas 188 bushels; 
in Neb., 135 bu.; in Ohio, 135 bu.; in Texas 128 bu.; in Mich., 97 bu. Average 
corn crop of the U. 8. is only 28 bu. Just think of it! Our prize acre was 
equal to seven acres of ordinary corn. See proof of above in our catalogue. 
There is money in farming if youonly know how. Don’t bea Snail! 
progressive. Adoptnew methods. Use good seed. Instructions for growing 
200 bushels corn per acre sent to all who order lowa Silver Mine Seed Corn 
from us. It will pay you to plant your entire corn field with this variety. 
Seed costs only 30 cts. per acre. You can pay off your mortgage and it will be 
equal to a silver mine on the farm. Get your neighbors to_order with you. 
. We refer to editor of this paper as to our responsibility. Price—Per peck 
75c, bush. $2.00, 2 bush. or more @ $1.85, 10 bush. $17.50. 
$500. 00 IN PRIZES offered for largest yield in1897. Competition open 

toall. Somebody's going togetit. Is ityour Send 
for particulars and our large illustrated catalogue of best novelties aoe 
standard sorts of Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds. AlsoSpecial 
List mailed free if you mention this paper. 


IOWA SEED CO, (Lstablishod 1871), Des Moines, lowa. 
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Wind-Up of Cranberry Season. 


An unprofitable year is rapidly drawing to 
a cluse, the cranberry movement and market 
disappointments from 
prices are very much 
less than 
Two chief 


being a succession of 
first to last. February 
lower than they should be, and far 
an uverage one year with another. 
causes have operated to make the year unsat- 
isfactory to cranberry growers. One, the 
overwhelming crop of apples, which has made 
this fruit plentiful in every nook and corner 
o* the land at prices perhaps the lowest on 
record, very largely supplying a place which 
ordinarily would be filled to some extent by 
cranberries. Scarcely less important in caus- 
ing low prices was the poor keeping quality 
of berries, notably those from Cape Cod. 
Consumers in altogether too many instances 
still regard cranberries as a luxury, and 
even though prices have been low from the 
beginning, the general business quietude 
no doubt had its influence in restricted distri- 
bution. 

As shown in 
October, the ’96 
was especially 
mony throughout the 
verified this estimate. As for Cape Cod, 
we pointed out at that time that while 
the crop was apparently only a moderate one, 
numerous smali begs turned off greatly in- 
creased many New 
England which ordinarily show up only smali 
many 


last 
New 
testi- 
has 


exclusive report 
erop In 
and 

season 


our 

cranberry 

sinall, 
entire 


Jersey 


s 1,)? } + . 
yields, and sections of 


quantities, last year harvested a good 
berries. These unexpected pockets Lave to 
some extent swelled the aggregate New Eng- 
important 


ipe Cod fruit 


land supply, bat what 
still, a considerable part of the ¢ 


turned out even more seriously damaged, 


more 


was 


through unfavoral ummer weather, han 
The 


has 


seemed prol ble in i ‘arly autumn 


poor keeping quality these berrie 


Large quantities 
and wet, not 


oice fruit, 


very Mmiscnievous 


proved 
were place d on the market soft 
uly damaging the sale of really e 


ner grow - west, but also restrict- 
} . 
sale i nd common 


result, 


qualities. 
cranberry 


received no 


agvgregate 
wers 
on. Fr 


yn bined to >n 


st and wet 
all the late 

h the market in extre: iely poor con- 
yn, and berries commencin to show 


ear lv 


bad 
vould 


Dealers have lost money 


order, prices were speedily made whic] 
move them quickly 
on their stock, and during the past 
have had all the berries tl could 
forced on them, strictly on commission. 

A top price in practically all markets is $5 
per bbl for very best berries, with some trans- 
actions of good to ch fruit as low as 3 50 
and from that all the way down to 50c for 
soft and damaged stock. This holds true of 
Chicago, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 
As for reserves in growers’ hands, these are 
greatly reduced, particularly in Wis and N J, 
careful estimates from the last named state 
placing it at 15 to 25 % of the ’96 crop there. 
A number of small points in Cape Cod still 
contain cranberries, which are being held for 
a better market. Still others have shipped, 
but up to the present time received no sale re- 
turns. Itis now so late in the season that 
growers and dealers asarule do not antici- 
pate any appreciable advance, and are closing 
out as rapidly as practieable. At the recent 
meeting of the American cranberry growers’ 
association at Trenton the general feeling 
expressed was one of discouragement, prices 
having declined so much in the last few 
years, until they are now regarded as very 
close to cost of production. There has been 
no foreign outlet of consequence, the com- 
pany which was organized to promcte the ex- 
port business shipping only 600 bu to Europe 
from the crop of ’96. 


few weeks 


tneyv handle 


o1ce 


to 4, 


The Continuance of Horse Exports. 
W. P. HALL, LANCASTER, MO. 

I do not think there will ever be a panic 
through shortage of horses. The export trade 
will decrease as the prices have declined, and 
it will not justify an exporter to continue this 
business. I have shipped to every point in the 
world where there is a market or demand for 
horses of any kind. When this export trade 


COMMERCIAL 


drops off there will remain a sufficiency of 
horses to meet the demands of our home 
trade. It is true, good roadsters are a little 
scarce, and prices 20 % higher than 18 months 
ago, for the reason values were then so low 
it would not justify breeders in rearing and 
developing them. The supply and 
chunks for domestic purposes remain 
the same. jn 

Jn my judgment, road horses are as cheap to- 
day as they ever will be. Whenthe bicycle was 
simply a fad,it crippled in a great measure the 
demand for roadsters, but since wheels have 
become so common that everybody has one, 
the better class of people have again returned 
to the use of horses. [In speaking of ex- 
ports our correspondent apparently fails to 
recognize the steady increase in our foreign 
trade the last few years. In 1896 the US ex- 
ported 25,126 horses compared with 13,984 in 
95 and only 5246 in ’94. This certainly indi- 
cates that Europe will continue to buy our 
surplus of desirable horses. Mr Ha!l is one 
of the largest exporters of horses in America. ] 

elaine 


prices on 
about 


Electricity on Farms—This has passed the 
experimental stage in at least one town in 
Germany, where a farm is equipped with 17 
electric lamps. The motive power is furnish- 
ed by a small brook, which drives a turbine 
wheel furnishing 16 to 22 horse power. The 
turbine drives a dynamo which develops all 
the electricity meeded. Wires of different 
sizes, strung on poles, conduct light and power 
to the yards, garden, dwelling, barns and 
other farm buildings. A small motor drives 
the power for the stables, a turning lath, a 
grindstone and a large band saw. A large 
r mounted on iron wheels, and to- 
gether with the threshing machine, can be 
put into any barn to be connected there by 
an electrie current with a small cable. The 
system of handling the simple 
that any farm hand can readily understand it. 
‘he 34,000 horse power used last year 
$1428, or a little more than 4e per horse 
er per hour. Compared with other 
expenses, @ Saving was made of $285 a year 
in favor of the electric plant. Power is al- 
ways ready, enabling the farmer to employ his 


9 
~ 


noter is 


motors is so 


cost 
pow- 


’ ole? 
working 


hands at once in threshing in case bad weath- 
er or some other reason prevents them from 


working in the fields. 


Past Mistakes of Wool Growers—Y ears 
producers became reckless and sought the 
breeding of that class of sheep that produced 
the greatest number of pounds of wool, grease, 
sweat locks, ete, to the weight of eareass. In 
time the manufacturers began to discriminate 
as to che condition of our claiming 
that in many instances the fleeces were what 
they termed ‘‘stuffed;’’ that our wools were 
not properly and carefully handled. With a 
keeu eye to their own interests, they began te 
look around for wools that were properly and 
carefully handled. Soon we heard that Aus- 
tralian wools were taking the place of a large 
portion of Ohio and Pennsylvania fine wools, 
owing to their being put up in much better 
condition, manufacturers claiming they lost 
less in scouring, as these fleece wools were 
skirted and nothing put in the fleece but the 
body wool. Let the wool growers of Ohio 
consider carefully the demands of the manu- 
facturer, putting their wools in the best of 
condition. In place of producing short, gum- 
my, undesirable clips, let us produce a wool 
combining length and strength of fiber, with 
only enough oil or eke to preserve the felting 
properties. Breed a sheep combining wool 
and mutton properties and retaining the 
flocking properties of the Merino.—[{C. S. 
Chapman, Union Co, O. 


ago 


wools, 


Wheat as Poultry Food.—Clipped oats are 
distinguishable by the ends or awns being 
clipped off. Wheat middlings and bran are 
the same, both being the outer husk of the 
wheat kernel; middlings are more finely 
ground than bran. Hen wheat is generally 
a damaged form of wheat; wheat screenings 
are shrunken kernels and what comes from 
wheat, such as sweepings, etc. Whole wheat, 
for poultry, is the entire kernel. The whole 
kernel of hen wheat or damaged wheat is a 
better poultry feed than screenings. Chicks 
can be raised entirely on wheat, but like the 
human being, they thrive far better on a va- 


AGRICULTURE 


riety of food, a good grain mixture 
corn, wheat, buckwheat. 
cake the first 10 to 15 days is the best 
for turkeys’ chicks and other 
sian insect powder is the ground dried 
of Pyrethrum roseum, Dalmatian inse 
deris made from the leaves of Py 
cinerariafolium. Sulphur can he boiled 
a steady heat, as an oil stove, until 

is filled with the vapor; it should ne¢ 
heated to the burning point. 


oats and 


} } 
cChicKe!l 


N Y 


barrel 


The ‘‘Standard” Barrel—The 
passed last spring requires the 
handling apples, quinces, pears and 
to represent a quantity equal to 100 
green or dried measure. In buying 
ing such articles by the barrel, it is un 
that this standard is intended. When 
toes are sold by weight the quantity 
tuting a barrel must be 172 lbs. The law 
vides that no one in the state shall use 
made for the sale of f 
less than that specitied, under penalty of 
every such package made or used. 1 
law is very faulty in the respect that 
vision is made for penalty in case 
tion; it is therefore inoperative. The 
provides that this Ohio standard barr 
contain 314 gals liquid measure, whi 
for the purpose of handling appies, 


stave 28 


these articles o 


onions, ete, shall have a 
with cut heads of 174 in diameter, and 
measure at the bulge not less than ( 
circumference, outside measure. J 
is favored by neither the apple ship 
nor the national league commissi 
chants. 
Corn for Fuel—T) 
some of our weste! 


cialis are making i 


g 
corn be ing thus 
investigations sho. 
people in the cori 
corn for fuel inste 
towns the last 

per ton, with c 

or searcely $3 
made to the 
tion of freight 
ship out their « 


ing all classes. 


Canadian Competition in 
Montreal rt sl 
Canadian h 
prices on this side the line 
uct to 
by the way, is only 20¢ per bu, against 
rate of 40c and serves to cut into the p 
American growers. Canadian 
point to a relative scarcity of oni 
with stocks closely held in a few h 


advices rep: 
onions 

enablin rT 
1iter 


enter, even paying aut 


onion 


Apples Keeping Poorly—This is report« 


some of those engaged in the foreign 
In a recent London letter in the N Y I 
man’s Guide, an English dealer says 
some of the apples from York 
the foreign markets are not keeping well, 
being true also to some extent of Canadian 
fruit, and that many of the Maine apples are 
cloudy and small. 


state reach 


Room for Domestic Wool—Latest offi 
statistics show that in ’95 the per capit 
sumption of wool was 6.32 Ibs, and that 
wool used in this 
half,was foreign. In’93 36 % of the wool 
came from actroad, in ’90 27 %, in ’85 18 ‘ 
"79 14 %, in ’77 33 and in ’69 18 &% 


L 


country 46 %,or neal 


Alsike Clover in Demand—Though quiet, 
there is a ready outlet for all 
seed offered, with prices on the basis of $6 50 
to 7 per ctl for good to choice in Chicago. 
Some demand on export account, but qualit 

of offerings not as good as a year ago and for- 


eigners buy sparingly. 


merchantable 


Cotton Exports—We ship abroad two-thirds 
of our cotton crop and use the remainder a6 
home. In ’96, exactly 65 % of the domestit 
product was exported, in ’94 71 % and in ’92 
65 %. 





Most Helpful.—I regard AmERiIcAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST as oue of the most valuable farm pa- 
pers anywhere. Its timely hints are always 
in order.—[S. F. Duncan, Miami Co, O. 








Larger Use of Ducks and Geese. 

Just why the supply of choice ducks and 
geese on the markets should often be short 
while other poultry is more than plentiful, is 
a problem. Certain it is, there are possibili- 
ties in the way of extending the consumption 
of ducks and geese, as both are quite popular 
and frequently difficult to obtain at reasona- 
ble prices, when prime quality is considered. 
In many sections ducks are perhaps rather 
more popular sellers than geese, yet buth sell 
well when choice, and average prices, espe- 
cially for ducks, are fully as high as those re- 
ceived for other towl, and better than all else 
except turkeys. 


Ducks and geese are not used as _ broilers, 


but are roasted, this requiring choice quality. 
Some of the best posted dealers say there is 
no limit to the quantity which could be sold 
providing quality is right. Geese sell best 
late in the fall and early winter, but ducks 


are practically alwaysin demand when fat. 
Spring ducks should be kept back until aimost 
fully Full grown spring ducks from 
Long New England are shipped 
othe Boston and New York markets very 
early in the season, commanding high prices. 
These quotations often mislead western deal- 
ers and shippers, who make the mistake of 
forwarding very small young ducks, weighing 
perhaps only 1 to 14 lbs. These are undesira- 
ble, and will not sell at a satisfactory price. 
Spring ducks should weigh 3 to 4 ]bs each. 

As in other kinds of poultry, much depends 
upon the manner in which ducks and geese 
are dressed and packed. Carson & Fisher, 
prominent N Y poultry dealers, consider ita 
good plan to leave the neck feathers on ducks 
and geese, tying a string around each one 
just over the wings. No food should be given 
poultry for at least 12 hours before killing, 
and then they should not be packed until all 
the animal heat is gone. A desirable box for 
shipment is 20x30 in and about 10 in deep, or 
at least deep enough for two layers, the 
package made of in lumber. Stow the poul- 
try snugly and closely and strive to have as 
regular and handsome appearance as possible. 


grown. 
Island and 


Ducks and geese (and chickens as_ well) 
should have the breasts down on the bottom 
layer and up con the top layer. Choice ducks 


. Y last week at 12@14c per 
lb and in Chicago at 10@12c. Dncks are 
frozen in the late fall and early winter very 
largely for early spring markets and usually 
command good prices. 


—— 


Gapes in Poultry. 


sold in Boston and N 


“poultry on the farm are 
much freer from disease than poultry which 
is got under more artificial circumstances. 
There is one disease which is often more prev- 
alent on the farm than in other places and 
more especially where the surroundings of a 


As a general rule, 


farm are old and have been long iu occupa- 
tion. This disease is one which is very fatal 
to young poultry especially, and no steps 


should be left untaken to get rid of it. 

The gapeworm to which we refer is rapidly 
nicked up by chickens and young turkeys 
froin the soil, on which the ova of this para- 

e has been disposed in a natural way by 
the older birds. Many poultry keepers on the 
farin often wonder at their non-success in in- 
creasing their flocks, and we have frequently 
seen cases where a great loss has been sus- 
tained through the dying off of nearly all the 
whole season’s productions of young turkeys, 
where these have been raised for many years. 
We have seen orchards and fields, where poul- 


try have been kept for many successive sea- 
sons, thoroughly contaminated, and where it 
has been impossible to successfully raise 
poultry. Frequently people do not recognize 
the cause of this, though in some cases we 
have known farmers to be aware of it and re- 
fuse to take the necessary means to put an end 
to it. Where land has become fouled in this 
manner, it should be well dressed with lime, 


and all poultry should be kept from it for two 
or three years, if possible. 

Not only is infection conveyed by the ova 
which is taken up from the soil, but it is also 
contracted through drinking water which has 


become polluted throngh the medium of the 
prec 


Oller fowls and birds. Another aution 





THE POULTRY YARD 


to be taken is the destruction by burning of 
the heads and necks of the birds which have 
suffered from this disease. There are several 
remedies which are used for fowls suffering 


from this disease, most of them well known 
to farmers, but the best one of all is that of 
prevention, which can be successfully adopted 


if any moderate amount of care is exercised 
in the raising of poultry on the farm. 
a —— - 

Feed for Ducks.—D. C.: Ducks are om- 
nivorous animals, eating almost everything in 
the line of vegetables and animals that comes 
in their way. For the first food for young 
ducks nothing is better than the yolks of hard 
boiled eggs or boiled liver chopped very fine. 
The food ought to be cooked for the first week 
and after that it may be changed to coarse, 
scalded Indian meal, wheat, grits or rice. 
Bread crumbs and sour milk are excellent 
food, as are aiso angle worms and snails. As 
they grow, they should also have a variety of 
vegetable food, such as lettuce, onions, cab- 
bage, etc. They have to be fed at frequent 
intervals. Five times a day is not too often. 


Kale for Ducklings.—My personal experience 


is that any variety of kale is an excellent 
food for young ducks. I have had large yards 
and mostly their food in the warm months 


was kale. It is found in potato patches and 
on the border of grain fields; the taste is very 
much like aturnip. I first noticed the fond- 
ness by observation as they were turned out 
every morning from their confined yards to 
seek green food; as soon as I learned this, I 
hired boys to gather the kale every day in 
order tu have it fresh. It soon became a 
pleasure as well as a profit to me.—[Mrs H. 
N. Porter, Orange Co, Vt. 





House for Fifty Hens.—Is a house 16xi0 ft 
by 7 high at front and 4 ft at back, dug in 
side bill facing southeast, most of it under- 
ground except front, large enough for 50 hens? 
If not, what should the dimensions be? Shall 
I feed hens much meat when I can get pleuty 
clams and fish for them?—[B. L. Stevens. 

ANSWER BY R. T. BUFFINGTON. 

Yes, the house is plenty large enough for 50 
hens if allowed to run out in pleasant weather. 
Nothing will make hens lay like clams. I 
would rather have them than meat; but fish 
should be fed very sparingly. 








BIG PERCENTAGE ah Ba 

from fertile eggs 
is what every poultryman wants, and 
J this can be most surely secured with the 
i) MONITOR I CUBAT TOR. Proven 
in our 80 p. catalo nt for 4c. stamps, 


ALF. WILLIAMS, 60 Race st.BRISTOL,Conn, 


GROUND BEEF SCRAPS FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Granulated Bone, Crushed Oyster Shells, 
Calcite, Crushed Flint. Send yor = ice List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 












When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE / 
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EGGS! EGGS!! 


We guarantee double 
the yield when hens 
are fed green cut bone 
prepared on our new 


Gone GUTTER. i 


Only cutter awarded = ™ at 
World’s Fair. Cuts easier, faster, finer 
than others. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Send for our 
FREE circular and prices, Address 







WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
CAZENOVIA, NEW YORK. 


ee 























oS S POULTRY, 


EGOS AND INCUBATORS. 
At Reduced Prices. 


Our Mammoth Illustrated Cata- 
logue contains 76 large pages of 
Fancy Poultry, Incubators, Brood- 
ers and a full line of Poultry Supplies. 


THE COLUMBIAN POULTRY BOOK 


48 pages fully illustrated, practical, complete and to the 





DREAT Worth Dollars to poultry raisers. 0 
aetat T Books sent postpaid to any address for only lbec. 
OEMAKER, Freeport, Iil., U.S.A. 






















HATCH Chickens 8Y STEAM— 
ae fe ) EXCELSIOR Incubator 


[ =S\—— Fae} Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat 
NW Vonnd = Thousands in successful 
7 operation. Lowest priced 
Circulars fr 


4 ‘ first-class Hatch 
Send 6c. Gro. HW) STAND 
¥ . 114 to122 8. 6th At. ¢ iney, Il 


























Tins, Catalogue 


SEND FOR sample copy of 
CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely Illustrated Ms azine and a 
Catalogue of BEE SUPPLIES. Valuable 
book on Bees given FREE to et one who men- 
ions this paper. THE A. L. ROOT CO., Medina, O. 



























THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. 
foe self-regulating. The simplest, most 
———¥ reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Circulars FREE. 

GEO. ERTEL CU., QUINOY 












BETTER THAN A DAIRY FARM 


is a poultry Saran, More money and _ Jess 

labor and expen All proofs in our oo, 

POULTRY GUIDE R 1897, 100 
printed in colorssent for 15cents. A fire 4 


JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr. Box 72.,Freeport, nit. 
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Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
of Fancy Poultry for 1897, extra fine this year. A 
complete guide to poultry raisers. It tells about 
the business, shows the finest chickens and de- 
¢ ribes them all. Prices of eggs and stock (from 
best strains) calendar for ’97 - come ——— 

| the best lice destro 
Greider’s Germicide (os. s cata, 
etc. Guaranteed to Kill Lice. Good for roup, gapes, etc. 
sample box (5 oz.) by mail 10c. B, H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa, 




















162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breeders in the world use 
J PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
# exclusively. Send for 168 page catalog. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 




















ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, ° 





How to 


E YS. Grow Them. 


No book in existence gives an_ ade- 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel- 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ing these *peautiful and profitable birds. 

“The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experi- 
ence “of the most successful experts in 
turkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar- 
Ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and thereis alsoyiven one essay 

on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marque atte Building, | - Ii. 
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PAERICAN | 
_JAGRICULTURIST 


for and adapted to the special 
Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsy}- 








This edition is designed 
needs of New York, and 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 


COPYRIGHT, 1897. 


TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. 98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1898; Feb. 98, to February 1, 1898 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Resp onsible subseribers will con- 
tinue te receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 


Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address 


Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change ativertising rates, see that department. 


Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
82.00 or 88 4a per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts nay be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be aceepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 
EW YORE, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
52 Lafayette Place 


Marquette Building Eberly Block 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE. 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other- 
wise. 

Advertisements known to be of an immoral or 
swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons. 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION having seen their “adv.” 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 13, 1897. 


Wasn’t that a grand page on the corn crop 
in our last issue? We have more material on 
corn in preparation. It is based on the records 
kept the past year ou our schedules by nearly 
1000 growers of this great crop in the com- 
mercial corn belt of the west. The forthcom- 
ing articles will create more interest than any- 
thing ever printed on the subject 

TT 

Eight leading nations of Europe have done 
suv much to develop their beet sugar industry 
that the decrease of 1,000,000 tons in Cuba’s 
output of sugar during the past year has been 
more than inade good by increased supplies 
of beet sugar. The average duty imposed on 
imported raw sugar by these eight nations 1s 
+.86c per lb. American producers would be 
satisfied with half this protection. Certainly 
this is a reasonable proposition. 

ee tash'_-esaead 
convention to consider and 
appropriate federal and 
introduction 
and fungi in 


A national 
recommend the 
state legislation to 
or diffusion of noxious 
the United States is to be held at the Ebbitt 
house in Washington, D C, March5. The 
call is issued by the Ohio state horticultural 
at the request of similar societies in 
several states. The object is an important 
one, and the difticulties in the way of carry- 
ing it out require the most thoughtful consid- 


most 
prevent the 
Insects 


society, 


eration. 
_ = ee 
The marvelously low price at which this 
weekly magazine is published is possible only 
through the co-operation of advertisers. Our 
receipts from advertisements are necessary to 
get out so admirable a paper at so lov: a price. 


EDITORIAL 


Consequently every reader and subscriber has 
direct interest in inereasing the advertising 
patronage of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. For 
the larger our receipts from advertisers, the 
better able we shall be to doa constantly 
greater work in behalf of our readers and to 
give them more and more for their money. 
Now, there is one way in which every sub- 
secriber can help on this work; this is by pat- 
ronizing our advertisers freely and by writing 
to them for their catalogs. Always state in 
placing orders or making inquiries of adver- 
tisers, that you saw their ‘‘ad’’ in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, thus enabling the advertiser 
to give our paper credit for the inquiry and 
order he receives fromr his advertisement in 
our columns. Unless you mention having 
seen his ‘‘ad’’ in our paper, the advertiser is 
not able to eredit this journal with your or- 
der, and may not be able to say wheth- 
er or not it pays him to advertise in 
our columns. Another great reason why 
our readers should say that they saw the ad 
in our paper when writing to advertisers, is 
that the merchant, dealer or inanufacturer 
who receives your order knows that anyone 
whois asubscriber toAMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
is worthy of special attention. Everyone can 
thus see that it is to his advantage, as well as 
to ours, to be particular about this point when 
writing to our advertisers, and as we admit 
only reliable concerns whoa will they 
advertise, all can feel free to deal with them. 


do as 


The Power of the Village Library. 

** All of us in farm and rural homes feel a 
longing, not only for better profits and larger 
material prosperity, but for a higher, broader, 
richer and happier spiritual, social and in- 
tellectual life.’ 

These words in our announcement for 1897 
seem from the responses called forth to have 
struck the keynote of the great problem of 
rural life. At the opening of the present cen- 
tury the man who earned his bread in the 
sweat of his face was thankful if he had but- 
ter to go with it, and as for books and _ pic- 
tures and the refinements of life, he was pre- 
sumptuous, almost, if he allowed his mind to 
dwell upon them. Inthe year of grace, 1897, 
the people who work for a living—and that 
term takes in the most of us—feel that we are 
starved if the mind and the soul are not fed, 
as well as the body; and we are right. The 
intelligence demanded of the modern worker 
in almost any employment implies a mental 
and moral equipment without which the 
worker is lacking in power. 

He is also lacking in motive, 
the truth we wish to bring out 
The young folks of the period, and their 
fathers and mothers, know that they are en- 
titled as sharers in the comforts and _ privi- 
leges which the 19th century has brought the 
toiling millions, in the arts and sciences and 
spiritual necessities which go to make up the 
well-rounded man and woman. So they are 
no longer willing to set a certain sum of 
money and a certain age at which to attain 
it as their goal in life: they mnst strive to be, 
not merely to get, and they must live while 
they live and not wait for the substantial good 
of life until they are too old or too sordid to 
appreciate it. 

If they are denied the food which their 
minds crave, they will leave home and seek it 
in the cities, which naturally are ahead of 
the less populated districts in the spirit of 
modern progress. The boys, and even the 
girls, have been herding to the cities for many 
years in abnormally large numbers, not alone 
because of the greater opportunity to be found 
in the more complex life of the large centers, 
but because there was positively no attraction 
in the home community for an eager, inquir- 


and here is 
emphatically. 


ing mind. 

Who among our readers did not experience 
a sense of welcome and warmth and the in- 
viting atmosphere of good books and maga- 
zines, when their eyes fell upon that beautiful 
village library pictured in our Jan 30 issue? 
A complete description of the building, includ- 
ing the floor plan, was given in our last issue. 
Such an institution ranks with the churches 
and schools, and people think even 
ahead of them, in its power to focus the uni- 
verse of thought and beauty for eager minds, 


some 


to bring the great world in its best and 
uplifting phases to the community, 
the young need not drift away in sear 
allurements. Scores and perhaps hu: 
of these libraries are scattered throug 
country. 

The library movement has spread 
in the past twenty years, and rapid 
last ten. New Hampshire and Massa 
were pioneers in enacting laws for the 
ance of village libraries, and the resul 
richly warranted the swall outlay of 
The gift of a small library from the 
conditional upon a small annual ap 
tion by the individual town for its 
The plan works admirably, and is 
profitable in enhancing the attractions 
town as a place of residence, to say 
of its restraining and educating influe) 
the rising generation. New York state 
a fine system of traveling libraries. N 
and Wisconsin are agitating state aid 
libraries, and the movement is making 
ress in other states. In Massachusetts 
about a dozen townships are 
libraries. 

One of the lessons of the late 
campaign was the utterance it gave 
longings of millions of dwellers in sma 
remote places for the better things 
Our readers who are in earnest in their 
for the welfare of their own districts 
ter upon no more useful and promisi1 
of effort in response to that demand 
petition their respective legislatures for 
ble library laws. Get your representa 
terested ; keep the matter agitated un 
need is recognized and met. 

aS 


now 


presice 


The colossal fools are not all de 
Some of them want the Michigan leg 
to abolish the agricultural college and 
its buildings and 640 acres of land to 
sugar plant to be operated by 
convicts! And a Nebraska legislator ] 
in a bill for a sugar factory to be buil 
state and (of course) to be run bya 
politicians! Both are good plans fo1 
the industry a black eye. Both se 
would utterly fail. And as for redneir 
competition of convict labor by setting 
ing beets—not much! If there’s any clas 
workers who must be spared such competi 
it is our farmers. Strange what a lot of id 
schemes are advanced to take away from 
farmers anything that promises to be s 
help to them. The place to employ 
is in building good roads that won’t 
in any other way. 

== alatBiatiacaests 

A good choice for secretary of agri« 
the new cabinet—Prof James Wilson, 
culturist at Iowa’s agriculturai colleg« 
director of the state experiment station As 
a practical farmer he was a success, as a men 
ber of congress he did good work, and his 
has been characterized by the 
sense for which ‘‘hard-headed 
are noted the world over. Now there is a lot 
of wire pulling for thé assistant secretaryship, 
but while Prof Georgeson and Prof Henry of 
Wisconsin are well fitted for the place, it is 
quite likely that some eastern scientist wil 
be put in charge of the scientific part of the 
department’s work—possibly President Ather- 
ton of Pennsylvania’s state college or Presi- 
dent Goodell of the Massachusetts agricultural 
college. 


State’s 


con. 


ivri- 


and 


Sturdy 


Scotechme! 


s a 

Cigar-leaf planters should follow the 
the New England tobacco growers assocl 
tion. Its meeting at Springfield on Monday, 
one of the largest and most enthusiastic ev: 
held, voted unanimously for $3 per lbd 
wrappers, but no other change in the t 
tariff was advised. This reasonable 
be secured if all work together for it 





Cape Cod and Cranberry Prices—‘‘If the 


Cod crop had been up to its usual 
qualities,’’ writes one of the largest d 
tors in the country, located at Chicago 
fruit would have sold at fair prices. 
are in poor order, and the large 
consigning fruit all over the country, 
prevents good sales. In our judgment, w 
but a small portion of the crop is left, it will 
be plenty to supply all wants.’’ 


marke 








Progress of Tariff Legislation. 


Initial work preparatory to discussion by 
cougress of a new tariff is well advanced. 
The majority of the ways and means commit 
tee last week practically completed the agri- 
cultural schedule, and if the new law isin 
a ty with it, products of American ag- 
riculture will receive much more _ protection 
than for three years past. With afew impor- 
tant nges, the agricultural schedule is prac- 
tically the same as that of the McKinley law. 
Potatoes are restored to a rate of 25c per bu 
snecifie duty, instead of the existing rate of 
15 flaxseed is advanced from 20c per bu _ to 
oj:, Other vegetables follow closely the Mc- 
Kinley schedule. The rate on eggs is chang- 
ed from present specific duty of 3c per dz to 
be; live poultry 3c per ib, present rate 2c; 
d | poultry 5c per lb, present rate 3c. 
Bacon and hams go back to 5c per |b and fresh 
bet iutton and pork are to pay a specific 
duty of 2c per 1b, compared with the present 
ra f 20 ad valorem. 

Canada will not be able to ship into this 
country as much hay and barley as at 
present if the new schedule 1s adopted. 
H goes back tothe McKinley rate of $4 
per ton, now 2. Barley, which now enters at 


an ad valorem rate of 30%, is to pay a specific 
duty of 30c per bu, which means a_ sharp ad- 
yance in the tariff. Hops are fixed at 15c per 
the proposed bill, instead of 8cin the ex- 
isting law. The rates on oranges and lemons 
have not been absolutely determined, but it is 
intended to make them satisfactory to Cali- 
fornia and Florida growers. The committee 
arge has apparently had enough pressure 





in « 

fro th outside to influence it to leave castor 
oil 3 pe r gai, instead of 80c prescribed by 
the Me Ki nley law. Tobacco, sugar and wool 


are not vet decided upon. 

Beef cattle and stockers coming across the 
border must pay more than under the present 
law,yet not as much as under the McKinley tar- 





iff. Lhis most important change provides for a 
specific rate of $5 per head on cattle more 
than one year old, and 25 % ad valorem on 
cattle valued above $20. It is said this will 
shut out most of the Mexican cattle which are 
now admitted at a nominal rate of 20 % ad 
valorem 
onanies to Fruit Buds. 
As pointed ont in our ‘columns at the time, 


the severe drop in temperature late in Jan- 


uary throughout many of the central and mid- 
dle states brought more or less damage to 
fruit buds. Later investigation, particularly 
in the west, where the cold was very marked, 


proves this damage was apparently severe. 
It is full early, however, to even guess what 
the ultimate results will be, or forecast the 
extent of competition of western fruit with 
that grown in the east and south. Director 
Samuel B. Green, at St Anthony park, Minn, 
writes us that fruit buds are apparently still 


in good shape and not in the least injured by 
the recent cold snap. I. J. Schulte of the ag- 


ricultural college at Ames, Iowa, reports 
some injury to cherry buds and J. Troop of 

Indiana experiment station writes that 
peach buds are pretty generally killed, but 


cherry and other orchard fruit seem to be all 
ht. Horticulturist John L. Stinson of the 
exp sta reports that as far as he has ex- 
no serious damage appears in fruit 
buds in that state. 





amined, 


The fruit belt extending through central 
Illinois east and west, did not escape frost 
damage. This has been clearly proved through 


examinations during the warm weather 
which sueceeded the low point. The impor- 
tant peach section of Michigan has fortunately 
escaped better than some other parts of the 
state Along the shore of Lake Michigan, 


are growing, 
Kansas fruit 


where three-fourths of the trees 
1 lamage is apparently slicht. 
trees 
1 


show some damage. Horticulturist Whit- 

1 of the Missouri exp sta finds peaches, red 
raspberries and tender grapes injured; some 
Varieties of peaches damaged but little, while 
Others show four-fifths of their fruit buds de- 
Stroyed, although enough left to make a good 
crop if weather continues favorable; raspber- 


ries and tender grapesweakened but not killed. 
In the Ozark region fruit buds not hurt. 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


Fish Fertilizers have long been wonderfully 
6 ace among farmers, but of late years have 
yvecome more and more difficult to obtain, be- 
cause of the decreasing catch of fish and the 
increasing demand for the waste product. 
Now, however, a new supply of fish has been 


obtained by tishing in the great lakes. The 
Jarecki Chemical Co of Sandusky, O, are 
making a specialty of fish fertilizers as well 
as of other grades made from tankage. agri- 
cultural chemicals and the highest grades of 
fertilizing materials. This is a very enter- 


prising concern, whose goods are all that they 
are represented to be. It has superior facili- 
ties for manufacturing and shipping. and is 
therefore able to furnish its various grades 
of fertilizers at remarkably low prices, l 
ity considered. Their pamphlet contains 
much information of great value to ail farm- 
ers who have ever used fertilizers or expect to 
Our readers will consult their own in- 
terests by applying direct to the Jarecki 
Chemical Co, Sandusky, O, for their booklet, 
which you will receive free of cost if you 
mention that you saw their ad in AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


quai- 


ao so. 


The All Steel Lever Harrow is one of the 
triumphs of modern manufacturing that is 
very popular among the practical farmers who 
use it. The Lean harrow is constructed en- 
tirely of steel, contains no castings or mallea- 
ble iron parts and has a very simple lever, by 
which the teeth are adjusted to any angle, as 
best suited to the condition of the soil. This 
harrow can be used to break up the sod or to 
smooth the land, while for harrowing young 


corn, potatoes and truck, the Lean harrow is 
the best of weeders. It is very simple, the 
breakage is slight and owing to the im- 


mense quantities manufactured, the harrow 
can be sold at alow price. It is also so light 
that a single team can drag a much wider har- 
row than usual, thus doing twice the business 
with the same time and labor. We are sure 
it will pay our readers to apply to our adver- 
tisers, the Roderick Lean Mfg Co, Mansfield, 
Ohio, for their catalog of these goods, which 
you can obtain free if you will state that you 
saw their ad in this paper 


Seeds Sell by Weight.—This practice, solong 
followed on the Pacific coast where all grains 
are sold by weight, is becoming quite general 


in the middle and eastern states. At Chica- 
go, flaxseed is sold by the bushel of 56 lbs, 
while all other field seeds, including buck- 
wheat, are quoted per cental of 100 Ibs. In 
N Y, buckwheat is sold by the bushel and 
buckwheat flour by the 100 lbs. In Toledo, 
the old form of quoting by the bushel pre- 
vails in clover, timothy, etc. 

Mint Roots Damaged—Due to cold weather 
Without snow protection, peppermint plants 
have been hadly damaged, but now we have 

(William Barton, Wayne Co, 


plenty of snow.— 
i es 





Is THE BEST 
THE ROBIN ONese MACHINE 
ON EARTH, 


» Simple, does the very best work 
easily. It has a perfect ten- 
sion. Low Prices and satis- 
4 faction guaranteed. 


3 Richmond Safety Gate Co., 


Box G, RICHMOND, IND. 
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COST OF SEPARATORS, 


De Laval Cream Separators are not low- 
priced to begin with. Still they are truly 
cheap. Production not cost demonstrates 
cheapness. They are good machines and dur- 
able ones. You use the drill, the reaper, the 
thresher.a few days or weeks in the year. 
You use the separator once or twice a day 
every day in the year. It is saving and 


producing you something every time you ptt 


milk through it. It pays you better ten times 
over than anything else. It is by far the 


cheapest machine on the farm. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


74 Cortlandt Street, 


Randolph and Caual Sts., | 
NEW YVORK., 


CHICAGO. ! 





The Only Patented Riding Wheei 


SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW 


A wonderful im- 
provement. 


The wheels carry the 
frame high above the 
ground, making it the lightest draft Harrow in the 
world. Ratchet tooth holder; 15 to 18 inches can be 
worn off the tooth. Over 6000 sold in 1896. 
A golden opportnnity for dealers. Write for prices. 
We also manufacture Circular Saw Mills, Cultivators, 
Grain Drills, Engines, and all kinds of Agricultural 
yo Sold by all eanakse dealers. Don’t 
be deceiv # Insist upon a our goods. 
AGENTS WANTED. Catalogue free. 


HENCH & DROMCOLD, York, Pa. 


SPAVIN, 


Improved 
for 1897, 









Ringbone, Splint, Curb, 
Thoroughpin, Bog Spav- 


in, Wind Galls, Sit- 
fasts, and all enlarge- 
ments removed in 7 to 14 2 ia Painless! Relief 


from pain and lameness from first application, 
or money refunded. Bank reference. Agents want- 


ed. By mail, $1.00. 
BOX 384, 


r. A. Le COUNT, V. S., Springfield, Mass. 
ON TRIAL. 


Imperial 
i  Pulverizer, 
Clod 












UA 


» 











~ Crusher, 

2 Roller and 

Leveler. 

Plainly described in circu- 
lar. SENT FREE. 


PETERSON MFG. CO., Kent, 0. 


THE LEFFEL | ENGINES 


ARE COOD ENCINES 
because they are made of the 
best material known, with the 
very best workmanship procurable. 
They are Horizontal, 

up; Upright, 3 H. 

Portable, 6tol2 H.P. 

pot ideal engines for farm 4 


Ga GPG GE 


JAMES LEFFEL & Co., Springfield, O. 


‘ 


Farmers 
may try it 
before buying, 












NOTICE. 
Farmers’ Clubs and Granges 


Wishing to purchase FERTILIZERS direct from one 
of the largest Fertilizer Manufacturers in the country 
will please address “FERTILIZER,” care of the 
American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, or 
23 Eberly Block, Columbus, Obio. 








HARRISON’S BURR-STONE ~ 


GRINDING MILLS. 


Oa the market 50 years, They were grant- 
ed the hichesi possible award attheWorlds 
pm Columbian Exposition in 1893, for 
Extreme Simplicity = 
ceptable Work and 
Price. Reduced prices for 
m thisseason. Send 2c. stamp for 
2 our 48p. Illustrated Catalogue. 
LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
New Haven, Comm 




















SATISFACTION 
} GUARANTEED. 





Ss . 
i 154 Hallock Ave, 








Successful record of fourteen years. Acknowledged 


King of Potato Planters. 
Automatically marks 
eration, doing ten men’s work. 


Better to-day than ever. 
. drops and covers in one op- 


Send for illustrated catalogue of Planters, Cutters, 


Sprayers, Sorters, etc. free. 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., 60 Sabin St., JACKSON, MICH. 
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The New York State Grange. 
The 24th annual session of the New York 
state grange opened at Rochester, Feb 2, with 
130 delegates present, a few more than last 
year. More than 200 visiting Patrons were 
present. In his annual address, State Master 
Hale dwelt at length on the depression exist- 
ing in all lines of business, especially that of 
the farmer. It is asituation, he said, that de- 
mands our most eareful and serious consider- 
ation; on its solution depends our very ex- 
istence as independent citizens. Farmers’ 
incomes are steadily becoming less, while the 
burden of taxation mounts higherand higher. 
If, as polticians tell us, overproduction is 
the cause of all our trouble, then it would 
seem wise to produce less. But tous unso- 
plisticated farmers it seems far wiser to take 
less of our products to pay exorbitant salaries, 
extravagant appropriations, high rates of in- 
terest and transportation charges. Thousands 
are sulfering for the bare necessities of life; 
let some way be provided that such may earn 
these, and production and consumption will 
be more nearly equal. 

It is the mission of the grange to 
bribery and corruption, to suppress wrong 
and to assist in removing the burdens that 
now oppress the people. The subject of agri- 
culture 1s one in which all classes are deeply 
interested because it is the basis of all pros- 
perity, the foundation on which all other in- 
dustries rest. This truth seems not to be rec- 
ognized by our legislative bodies, for little 
or no effort is being put forth to remove the 
unjust burdens resting upon it. Farmers ask 
no more than they are willing to grant to 
other occupations. When farmers’ incomes 
were reduced fully 50 %, why should not 
officials consent to a reduction in salary? The 
condition of the orderin New York is very 
satisfactory, steadily increasing in numbers, 
importance and usefulness. 

lhe reports of lady ofticers were each full 
of interest and instructiveness. U. A. Dodge 
of Fredonia, one of the pioneers of the order, 
delivered an interesting address descriptive 
of its early struggles and triumphs. The re- 
port of Overseer E. B. Norris was full to the 
brim of careful thought and suggestion; one 
of the best reports of the session. <A feature 
was a bighly instructive lecture by Director 
Jordan of the New York exp sta at Geneva; 
subject, Science in agriculture. The address 
included a short history of the experiment 
station as a factor in agriculture; the first sta- 
tion of the kind was established in Germany 
56 years ago—the first in the U Sin Ct in ’75. 
There are now 320 stations in existence, 55 in 
the U Sin which 500ersons are employed. 
Director Jordan referred to fertilizers, saying 
there ure 1126 different names registered at 
Geneva, all pretty much the same thing. One 
firm alone manufactures 72 different alled 
adulterated foods and this came in for a share 
of denunciation. The director told of how he 
Was at present conducting the experiment of 
feeding a cow on feeds from which all fat had 
been extracted. Hesuspected that his experi- 
nent will be successful, as itis his opinion 
that the cow is the laboratory in which the 
butter fats are manufactured. The farmer 
more fundamental knowledge. The 
success of agriculture rests not so much in 
the greatness of its farms, but of its farmers. 
The director is a Patron and paid a glowing 
tribute to the order and its work as an educa- 
tor 
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financial condition, 
hand of $9290. Secretary Goff’s detailed re- 
port showed the orderin a more flourishing 
condition than ever; 17 new granges had been 
organized during the year ending Sept 1, °96, 
with 382 charter members: two counties, 
Greene and Columbia, which heretofore had 
no grange, were added to the list. There are 
820 granges in the state, of which 635 are ina 
flourishing condition. In some counties there 
was a very handsome gain in! membership, in 
but the gains more than over- 
balance the There is a total member- 
ship of 40,000 in the state, Wolcott grange still 
standing at the head with a membership of 
600, a gain of 156 in one year. Reports from 
Pomona granges were most flattering; near- 
ly every strong grange county has a Pomona 
grange with two exceptions—Wayne and 
Toinpkins. The call for speakers at grange 
gatherings had been unprecedented. ‘The 
reports of the committees on women’s 
work and education were listened to atten- 
tively. The degree of Pomona was conferred 
on 35 candidates. 

Wayne Co Patrons to the number of 200 
marched into the hall and were welcomed by 
Master Hale. After introduced, ex-State 
Senator Robinson of Wayne Co, gave an ex- 
cellent address on the education of the farm- 
er, there were also songs and recitations by 
members of the Wayne Co deleyation; in fact, 
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there being a 


pros pe rous 
balance on 


others a loss, 


losses, 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


it was Wayne county’s day. After adjourn- 
ment, the grange proceeded to the state in- 
dustrial and reform school, where every effort 
was made by the management to afford the 
delegates a delightful visit. 

The beautiful de gree of Flora was impres- 
sively conferred on aclass of 104, after which 
Prof A. 8S. Downing of the department of 
public instruction gave an interesting lecture 
on insect pests, stereopticon views adding 
greatly to the theme. Among the resolutions 
adopted were the following: Favoring a protec- 
tive tariff on farm products, abolishment of 
the free seed humbug, the teaching of agricul- 
ture in the public schools, including nature 
study and horticulture, condemning any law 
whereby the state is to furnish text-books, 
reduced salaries for public officials, more 
farmers and fewer lawyers in legislative 
bodies,monopolies and trusts were denounced. 
The auditing committee reported receipts of 

$20,396, disbursements $11,108, balance on 
hand $9288. The committee report on grange 
inspection was unimportant, as was tnat on 
dormant granges, but that on assessment and 
taxation bronght out a_ lively discussion. 
What is known as the list system was debated 
at some length, the matter being finally dis- 
posed of by being referred to a committee ap- 
pointed to examine the different systems and 
report at the next session. 

The state grange did not concur in 4 com- 
mittee report recommending a reduction of 
initiation fees for men from 83 to 2; neither 
did it favor biennial elections of Pomona 
grange ofiicers. A backward step was taken 
in not taking advanced ground for improved 
roads, but a proposition that, the state pay 50 
%, county 30, town 10 and petitioner 10, was 
Aoted down. This subject brought out a 
sharp debate; as road improvement matters 
now stand, the state grange legislative com- 
mittee cannot consistently ask for a voice in 
the framing of any good roads bill. The leg- 
islature will be asked to repeal the costly law 
regulating the widening of highways and lay- 
ing out of new roads; other resolutions ask 
for additional buildings at the N Y exp sta, 
relief from the stringency of the vinegar law, 
a tax on oleomargarine of 10c and fille »d cheese 
6c and that the former be colored pink. The 
legislative committee reported many resolu- 
tions, the most important of which were/against 
the appointment of a state veterinary surgeon, 
against the use of tuberculin in detecting 
tuberculosis, against indiscriminate hunting 
and fishing on private grounds, favoring laws 
obliging owners of traction engines to give 
bonds to make restitution to owners’ of 
property destroyed, free delivery of mails and 
certain retrenchments in election laws, the 
printing of an official grange paper was dis- 
countenanced, as was a resolution of sympa- 
thy with the Cuban patriots. The state grange 
decides where the 1898 session will be held. 
Savona grange of Steuben Co received the $10 
gold piece offered for the greatest gain during 
the year, being 114 Patrons. Wolcott grange, 
the largest in the state, has 600 active mem- 
bers. E. P. Cook was re-elected to the execu- 
tive committee for 3 years. Five Patrons were 
present who attended the first N Y state grange 
session at Albany, 25 years ago. A tonching 
memorial service was held in memory of Sis- 
ter Goff, wife of Secretary Goff; also of Sister 
Woolson of Chautauqua Co. A committee, to 
consist of one delegate from each Pomona or 
district grange, will meet before June 15 to 
try and provide some co-operative method by 
which farmers can dispose of their produce 
under more favorable conditions than at pres- 
ent exist. The elimination of the middle- 
man and direct dealings with consumers is 
what is aimed at. As to the proposed law 
putting the common schools under what is 
known as the township system, the grange 
took no action, as the matter was not sufii- 
ciently understood. 
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NEW YORK. 


Madison grange reviewed grange work from 
its beginning up to the last session of the na- 
tional grange at Washington. The namerous 
young members were especially interested. 
An article on the Empire state grange was 
read by the lecturer, which was ee by 
a humorous reading by Charles Faire hild. 
An outtit of the American sugar growers’ so- 
ciety has been received by this grange, and 
it is hoped that the sugar question will be 
discussed at the next meeting, and that all 
will unite in the work of coutrolling the ac- 
tion of congress on the sugar schedule of the 
new tariff. The present ad valorem duty is 
entirely inadequate, asit permits of under-val- 





FarmsWanted Everywhere 


We sell farms quickly for cash. 
What have you for sale or exchange? 


ANSON H. RUSSELL & CO., - - Akron, Ohio. 
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“es poor circula 
cause your heart action 18 weakened 
tire and your blood is tobacco-poisons 
bacco weakens the heart-action, the 
not pumped fast enough. Your feet 
ache and burn by turns. No wonder! 
like putting them head-high when 
down. 

Don’t you know that 
the nerve centers, and 
a weak, tired, lifeless, listless feeling 

There is a guaranteed cure, 
which has cured over 300,000 cases, 
cure you just as it has Senator Elling 
the Hon Rk. H. Pearce, who 

USED TOBACCO 27 YEARS 
THOMPSON, GA, 
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DEAR Srrs—A fter 
twenty-seven years, I 
boxes of your No-To-Bac, which fre 
the pernicious habit, and have not 
bacco since, neither have 1 any 
I had previously tried a number of 
but without success. Somé months 
cured three boxes for the Hon C.H 
of this place, late state senator, 
president of the Farmers’ State al 
Georgia. He had used tobacco ex 
for thirty years. He used two boxe 
To-Bac and immediately discont 
use of tobacco. Yours truly, 

Rh. H. Pearce, clerk ot S 

It all rests with you,—why not t1 
Bac under absoiute guarantee of cure 
own druggist? If you don’t like fee 
enjoying new manhood, you can le 
co using overagain. Get our booklet 
Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life 
written guarantee and free sample ma 
the asking. Address The Sterling Rem: 
Chicago or New York. 
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“UP-TO-DATE” | 


SPRAY PUMPS 


$17.00 outfit for $6.00. Express 

paid. Will spray a 10-acre orchard 
per any. 60,000 in use. Satisfaction gu arat 
teed or money refunded. ILil’t’'d Catalogu: 
Treatise on Spraying free. Ag’ts wanted. E - 
clusive territory given. Rapid sellers. Mar 
of ouragents are making from $5to $! 0 pe 

Pp. C. LEWIS MFG, CO., Box 51 Catskill, N 
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PIEDMONT VIRGINIA. 


The great Fruit, Grain and Stock Se 
Winters mild and short, good soil, be 
and climate, near the great markets. 
farm lands low. 


Reg. Poland-Chinas, Shropshires, 
Polls, Shetland Ponies, for sale. 


Sam’! B. Woods, Charlottesville, Va. 


HIGH CLASS SEED POTATOES © 


Guaranteed true to name, free from 
Carman No. 3, #2. per bbl. Carman No. }, Rural 
Great Divide, $1.50 per bbl. Other leading varietiec 
and late. Red Glaze and White a Yellow De 
Corn, $1 per bu. Lincoln Oats, 75c per bu. Ter 
F. +> Cc. W. BU RNETT 3 L YONS, Wayne 


FREE 


GRASS, ¢ LOVE R AND FIELD SEEDS. 

Vrite. will save yon money. ” 

THE PERRY SEED STORE, SYRACUSE, N. ¥+ 
Refer to any Bank or Express Company here. 
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diti jons. With American capital and genins, 
there is no doubt that the sugar industry will 
become one of the most important ones, pro- 
vided it can be protected with a reasonable 
specific duty. An invitation was received 
from the enterprising Knoxville grange to 
visit them Feb 9, which was accepted. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Spring Mills grange wi: organized by 
Deputy I. if. siege Jan : 30, in Ilunterdon 
Co, with 38 charter members; the following 
ofticers were meres sd: Mahlon W. Angell 
master, Thomas YV. Cole overseer, Herbert 


Quick lecturer, William M. Vanderbilt stew- 
ard, George M. Kinney assistant steward, D. 
Hart Sinclair chaplain, Robert K. Sinclair 
treasurer, Mrs Mary E. Woolf secretary, God- 
frey Bellis gatekeeper, Belle Wieder Pomona, 
Sue A. Bellis Fiora, Emma J. Angell Ceres, 
Elia K. Angell lady assistant steward. 
suying Fertilizers in Bulk. 

The advertisement to farmers’ clubs and 
granges published last week and again in the 
present issue, offering special terms to those 
who wish to buy fertilizers direct from the 
manufacturer, ought to receive the prompt 
attention of every organization whose mem- 
bers have any occasion to use fertilizers or 
chemicals. Jt should be noted thatthe offer 
is not limited to secret oryanizations, but thas 


farmers’ clubs, or that several farmers who 
will join together in a club, can get sede ed 
terms in this way. It is a rare offer. No- 


tice it and apply at once to the address 
given. 
Grange Notes. 

The journal of proceedings of the 30th ses- 
sion of the national grange is ready for dis- 
tribution. It consists of 200 pages of well- 
edited matter of interest to every farmer in 
the country. It is in charge ‘of the na- 
tional grange secretary, Dr John Trimble of 
514 F st, Washingten, D C. 

The legislative committee of the national 
grange desire to hear from Patrons in the dif- 
ferent sections of the country upon the sub- 
ject of tariff schedules, as tbey will soon be 
revised from the protective standpoint, and 
agriculture is entitled to the same measure of 
protection allowed to other industries. Send 
all communications to Dr John Trimble, 514 
F street, Washington, D C. 

The legislative committee of the Pa state 
grange comes out strongina printed leaflet, 
in favor of the Lubin propesition for an ex- 
port bounty on farm products. The cost of 
production of staple crops is stated to be 
above their commodity value and that this 
condition will probably continue. It is ex- 
pected a bounty will raise the price of the 
staple crops in the home market to the extent 


of the export bounty. 





The Tobacco Crop and Market. 





THE New Yorn Ciry MArxket—Prices on 
all grades of desirable domestic leaf continue 
to advance. Sales of 4000 to 6000 es oceur each 


week, but now only for immediate consump- 
tion. Zimmer’s Spauish has jumped to the 
front at advanced prices and of late Pa_ leaf 
is again comingin demand strongly. New 
England leaf is quite well cleared up or brings 
high prices. Exports for months have run 
from 1000 to 1500 cs per week. 

New Yorx—At Dover Plains, tobacco mov- 
ing slowly, the ’96 Hav seed crop at 6 to 8c 
in bundle; ’93 crop allsold at 74c.—At Ira, all 
leaf in the bundle in splendid condition. Old 
stocks well cleared up, but no sales of ’96. 

Ou1o—Prices have been unsatisfactory to 
growers for some months and Cincinnati 
warehouses are using every legitimate means 
to secure shipments. But little really fine leaf 
exists to be shipped; such brings high prices. 

The market is overloaded with cheap, in- 
ferior stuff and such hardly brings the price 
of raising. Recent sales show a considerable 
advance and it may be before warm weather 
sets in prices will gain a satisfactory tone to 
growers. Receipts light and stocks decreas- 
ing. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Sales of cigar leaf in Lan- 
caster county have shown a decided change 
for the better. Warehouses are being emptied 
of all sorts of old stock and buyers will have 
to replenish soon if they continue business. 
Sales of Pa leaf in New York city are also in 
large volume. Prices for best grades run up 
to 10 or 12 

ViremnrA—A delightful winter in Prince 
Edward Co to Feb 1 and farmers were plow- 
ing and preparing plant beds. Prices satisfac- 
tory to farmers for the best grades of tobacco, 
but medium and low grades sell very cheap. 

Kentucky—Prospects for more satisfactory 
prices have not brightened enough so that 
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growers have stopped the agitation for a re- small last week, about 75 hhds offered. Dur- 
duced acreage. Nearly the entire tobacco ing Jan, ’9%7, receipts were 255 hhds, same 


transactions on the Louisville market show a __ tiie last year 315, sales 558 and 77 hhds_ re- 


great fal 
with Ja 


13,868 hhdsin Jan, 9, i A 

in ’95; receipts 82 ,309 and 15,136 respec- Se Pine gE , 
tively ; deliveries "8959. 9086, 13,391; stock on A Requisite for Tobacco Growers.—lIt is gen- 
hand Feb 1, 19,153, 19,013 and 18,034. The erally conceded that the incoming congress 
tobacco receipts during Jan, ’97, were the will place a stiff tariff on tobacco. ‘This in 


smallest 
1891, wl 


was the largest of any year since 1891. will be directed toward getting the most prod- 
—At Hopkinsville, the stripping sea- uct from a given acreage. <A requisite of first 


son unf; 
time softened leaf and stripping began in has caused the Bowker fertilizer company of 


sarnest. Marketing will soon begin, as farm- New York to place on the market something 
ers are anxious to realize on the crop. Buy- quite newin this direction, and their high 
ers have said they would make some pur- standing commends the new plant food to the 
chases when the season affurded an opportu- favorable consideration of all tobacco grow- 


nity tos 
have wa 
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2aten, as that is all through each crop. Sales describing their new tobacco fertilizers. 


n of previous years. Offerings were 


ited for it to be stripped so they could er page, and a postal card inquiry sent them, 
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during Jan of any year_ since turn will unquestionably stimulate the tobac- 
tile the stock on hand Feb 1 - co industry, and competition among growers 


avorable to Feb 5. Rains at that importance is a satisfactory fertilizer. This 
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ee the crop good. Some loose buyers ers. The Bowker adv will be found on anoth- 


it well and see how inuch is worm mentioning this paper, will secure circulars 
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A LITTLE PAINT 


will make an old farm wagon look like new. If 

you keep your farm implements and tools well 

painted they will last twice as long as if they were 
, never touched after they left the shop. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS 27° ™made 0 


for every 
purpose. A paint for houses, another .for floors, 
another for barns, still another for furniture and 
decorative work. A paint for buggies, for shelves, 
for cupboards, for farm tools, for bath tubs—each 
exactly suited for the pu rpose intended and noth- 
ing else. A paint that is recommended as good for 
everything is probably good for nothing. Notwo 
articles to be painted are exactly alike. Upon one 
you may desire a glossy varnish —* upon an- 
other an oil finish that can be wash 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS is made for floors, { ¢ 

an oors only. It 

SPECIAL FLOOR PAINT S08 floors only it 

made to walk on and to stand being walked on. 

_ Our booklet ‘‘ Paint Points ’’ tells many valuable things about good 

paint and bad paint, how to paint and what to paint. Send to-day for a 
free copy, a postal will do. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
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“te SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER. —_ 
THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE one ONLY 
THIS MAGA BOTH ~— St. 


The regular subscription price of the two papers is $2 per year. 
than the rice of one. The American Agriculturist Weather Forecasts and Farmers’ Almanac for 1897, a 500-p age 


book, wil 


$1.35 in all. 
Address 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, * COLUMBUS, OHIO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
52 Latayette Place. Marquette Building. Eberly Block. Homestead Building. 


Write your name and address _ on a postal card, send it to GE 


ing. 
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FOR EVERY member of 
EVERY family on 
EVERY farm, in 
EVERY village, in 
EVERY State or Territory. 


IT GIVES 

All important news of the Nation. 

All important news of the World. 

The most reliable narket reports. 
srilliant and instructive editorials. 
Fascinating short stories. 

An unexeelled agricultural department. 
Scientific and mechanical information. 
Illustrated fashion articles. 
Humorous illustrations. 
Entertainment to young and old. 

Satisfaction everywhere to everybody. 





'By specialfarrangement with the publishers we are enabled to offer, 


THIS MAGAZINE, 


You therefore receive both papers for but little more 
be sent to every subscriber, on payment of but 10 cents additional for postage and packing, making 


s orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 





Orange Juda Cormpany, I *ablishers. 

0. W. BEST. Room 2, Tribune La 
New York City, and a sample copy of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be 
ed te you. 
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NEW YORK. 


Eastern N Y Horticulturists Organize. 

As stated in our last issue, a number of 
representing the various counties of 
bordering on the Hudson 
at Poughkeepsie, N Y, on 
Feb 3. to perfect an organization for the 
mutual benetit of fruit growers, truck farmers, 
florists and others interested in horticultural 
pursuits, as well as for the promotion of hor- 
ticulture in general. Among those present we 
noticed: A. W. Williams, Highland; P. W. 
King, Athens; F. W. Tabor, Poughkeepsie; 
Silas E. Miller, Germantown; T. G. Dwyer, 
Cornwall; J. R. Cornell, “Newburg; Sands 
Haviland, Marlboro; Dr F. M. Hexamer, N 
Y city; W. D. Barnes, Middlehope: E. J. 
Fowler, Port Jarvis; L. L. Monell, Kinder- 
nook; J. W. Spencer, Cornwall; J.W.Walthers, 
N Y¥ city; S. W. Underhill, Croton on Hnud- 
son; Edward Van Alstyne, Kinderhook; Wil- 
liam H. Hart, Poughkeepsie; H. L. Lewis, 
Annadale; Edwin W. Barnes, Middlehope; 
Leonard Barnes, N Y city, and others. 

The delegates assembled promptly at 1 pm in 
the vourthouse. F. W. Tabor of Poughkeepsie 
was elected chairman of the meeting and 
Edward Van Alstyne temporary secretary. 
Mr Barnes of Ulster Co presented, by way of 
suggestion, a constitution for the proposed 
society, the provisions of which were infor- 
mally but very freely discussed by most of 
the delegates. The different points were then 
taken up seriatim and a constitution of which 
the following is a synopsis was adopted: 

Art 1—The name of the association shall be 
the Hudson valley horticultural society, and 
shall embrace all the counties of the state of 
New York bordering on the Hudson river be- 
ginning with Washington aud Saratoga Cos 
on the north and also including the counties 
of New York, Kings, Queens, Suffolk and 
Richmond. 

Art 2—Any  horticulturist 
this territory may become a member of 
this society by the annual payment of one 
dollar. The payment of ten dollars at one time 
shail coustitute a life member 

Art 3. The executive committee sball consist 
of the president, \ ice-president, secretary ,corre- 
sponding secretary and treasurer, all of whom 
shall be elected annually by ballot, together 
with the chairmen of each county committee 
which shall consist of three members. Seven 
members shall form a quorum for this execu- 
tive committee. 

Art 4. Standing 
inted by executive 
owing interests, each 
of tive members: Fruits, 
insect pests and plant 
legislation. 

Art 5. This 
ed by a two-thirds 
bers present at any 
ing, notice of such amendment 
been given at a previous annual meeting. 

The delegates acted as a committee of the 
whole on nominations, after which the follow- 
ing persons were unanimously elected by bal- 
lot for the ensuing year: James Wood, Mt 
Kisco, president; F. Tabor. Poughkeepsie, 
vice-president; Kdward Van Alstyne, Ninder- 
hook, secretary: E. G. Fowler, Port Jarvis, 
corresponding secretary; B. L. Van Buren, 
Stockport, treasurer. 

The first general and mass meeting,! to 
which all persons interested in horticulture 
are cordially invited, is to be held in the 
courthouse at Poughkeepsie on March 11 
and 12. An interesting program is being 
prepared forthis occasion. Copies of this may 
be obtained from the secretary, Mr Edward 
Vau Alstyne, Kinderhook, N Y. 

We are pleased to be able to state that 
in a private letter received since this meeting 
Mr James Wood, ex-president ofthe N Y state 

gricultural society, informs us of his accept- 
ance of the presidency of this society. This 
augurs well for the success of this infant or- 
ganization,as few men are better fitted for the 
leadership of a society of this kind, and one 
which cannot fail to exert a powerful influ- 
ence in the development of one of our greatest 
national industries. 
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Cattaraugus Co p—At 
farmers have lost their fodder crops by rot- 
ting. They are not discouraged, however, but 
lay the cause to the fact that the buildings 
were not air tight, and still say itis the only 
way to keep fodder. Considerable hay has 
been sold at $10 At Hinsdale, work in the 
woods is hindered by drifts. Cabbage held 
through January sold for 1 to 2 per 100 heads. 
Onions bring 75 to 80c per bu and are raised 
extensively every year. Winter butter 
There are few winter dairies. 

3 


Portville, several 


more 
brings 20c. 


AMONG THE FARMEKS 


well. Cattle 
factory are 
horses low, 


fodder holds out 

are scarce. Plans for a canning 
being pushed. At Franklinville 
but cows high at 30 to 40 per head. Hogs plen- 
ty and cheap. Dairy products low. Farmers 
have hard work to meet taxes. B. F. Briggs 
has a flock of 80 sheep, the best in town. 


At Allegany, 


Albany Co G —At Jerusalem, ice-houses are 


full. Many changes in farm tenants will take 
place this year. Garrett Winnie will work 
the Isaac Van Allen place and has already 
moved there. Joseph St Mary will move onto 
Mr Winnie’s place. New milch cows sell at 
$35 to 40. Many farmers are busy hauling wood 
to market. At Knox, Peter Schoonmaker, 68, 
died recently. Ice-houses are filled with 15 
in ice. Farmers are hauling logs to mills. 
Produce low and money tight. 


Esperance, Schoharie Co, Feb 9—John M. 
Estes has bought the Seba McMaster farm and 
will move there this spring; he has been re- 
pairing the old gristmili and wiil do custom 
work. J. Y¥. Wands of Oakridge will move 
onto the Crocker farm vacated by Mr _ Estes. 
Milech cows are in demand at $50 to 40 each. 
Butter is low. Richard Petteys has a new 
fodder cutter and thinks it pays to cuf stalks 
for cows. Most farmers do not use them. 


Flemingsville, Tioga Co, Feb 10—Mr Wood 
of Niehols has been canvassing the towns in 
the interests of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
He is not only a hustler, but a gentleman. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the best all- 
aronnd agricultural paper published. It not 
only suggests new ideas, but helps the farm- 
er to get there.—|P. Herrick. 


Madison Co o—At 
spent in improving the 10 miles bn 
tween that town and South Ba 
company with a capital of 2 
formed to handle bops and brewers’ sup- 
plies. The directors are A. J. Luce, Julia 
L. Luce and Nancy A. Luce. The Delos Nor- 
ton farm of 65 acres has been sold to Charles 
Marshall for 3200. Allison Rice of Bouck- 
ville has bought a farm of 500 acres at North 
Norwich, paying 7000. This includes tools 
and last year’s crops. The farm contains 100 
acres heavily timbered with pine and chest- 
nut. The Midland stock farm, owned by A. 
F. Cole, raised 15 calves, three of which were 
fatted, during last year, and delivered at the 
milk station 92,850 qts of milk and at Eaton 
creamery 15.088, a total of 107,938. This 
brought 188.29. The average netted by 
each cow was 72.47. O. R. Cole is getting 
out timber for a large dairy barn. Many 
dairymen have been experimenting with silos 
and faithfully recording results. At Cazeno- 
via, fodder is helping out hay shortage. En- 
silage has become very popular and a large 
proportion of the farms are provided with 


silos. 


$1000 will be 
road be- 
A stock 
5.000 has been 


Oneida, 


Onondaga Co 0—Natural gas has been found 
in large quantities in the nortbern part of 
the county. Harvesting ice and wood cutting 
in progress at Lafayette. Produce low. At 
Clay, roads have been badly drifted. Much 
trouble has been experienced in rebuilding 
the pier under the river bridge. S.S. Wood- 
worth has leased the Larkin farm, and will 
give special attention to poultry raising. 

Putnam Coqg—At Patterson, hay 
well. The large fodder crop is not yet gone. 
Apples and potatves low. Onions scarce and 
advancing. Some fine fowls owned by G. E. 
Wright have taken many prizes at recent 
shows. The new milk depot is using about 
100 cans daily. This will be increased in 
the spring. Milk is cheap at Putnam Valley. 
M. Lb. Briggs has endeavored to induce farm- 
ers to start a creamery, but as most of them 
sell their product direct to consumers, they 
consider themselves better off as they are. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, Feb 10—But- 
ter is in fair demand. There is a good de- 
mand for prime first-class butter cows, but 
few are for saie. James Wilson sold two tons 
of prime timothy hay to Mr Van Norden re- 
cently. Mr Wilson is cutting oat straw and 
cornstalks to feed his milech cows. Mr Van 
Norden has a fine lot of poultry and they are 
doing well. E. B. Avery recently bought a 
carload of oxen and yearlings in other parts 
of the state and offered them for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. 

Stanford, Dutchess Co, 
get about $2 less per month than last year. 
The price for milk in Jan was 1.10 per 40-qt 
can at Borden’s condensing factory at Was- 
saic, and 1 per can atthe milk station in Stan- 
ford. Apples 40c per bbl, barrels returned. 
Cows bring at auction about the same _ price 

last year. There is an increased demand 
for sheep and a limited supply. As soon as 
Sheep pay more will be kept and fewer cows, 


spends 


Feb 10—Farm hands 





which will help the dairy interests to r cover 
from the injury received when sheep 
to be profitable and farmers sold their 
and put cows in their onan 


eased 
sheep 


PENNSY LVANIA. 


Farmington, Warren Co Do, Feb 


wintering well. Potatoes treezing 
cellars. Apples being sold for 
per bu to hucksters and some are be 
ed and shipped in barrels,for which 
ers get 40c. 

Factoryville, 
poultry show held in Scranton is said 
been one of the best managed shows « 
in the state. There seems to be an it 
interest in the poultry business in t 
tion. The Buff Plymouth Rocks ars 
prominent place both as layers and f 
ing purposes. ‘The East mountain ] 
ter near here is said to be one of 
mineral waters in the country. J 
daily increasing demand for it. 
depots have both filled their ire-h« 
much has been put up for private 
Gardner & Son, our largest milk pr 
besides retailing to customers in t 
supplied a large number of cust 
Scranton forsome time, sending in ind 
cans. Now the railway company 1 
ed to carry individual cans, so they 
tablished a depot at Scranton, where t 
tail their milk 


The State Board of Agriculture 
days’ session in Harrisburg last w 
Hastings presided and 34 counties were 
sented. The election of ofticers and 
ment of committees for the ensuing 
sulted as follows: President, Gov D 
ings; vice-presidents, W. A. Gardne1 
Kahler, J. W. Downing: secretary, 
Edge; executive committee, W. H 
dle, M. N. Clark, Calvin Cuoper, 
son, Jvel A. Herr, George D. Stet 
Sexton and the president and the 
advisory committee, Calvin Coope1 
Herr, W. H. H. Riddle; legislat 
tee, J. J. Thomas, George E. 

L. Nesbitt, A. G. pey fert, Louis 

S. Searle and J. A. Herr. Maj 

the pure food commissioner, submitt 
report. In the vinegar section he 
efforts had been made to compel t 
of the distilled article to offer it for 
is, and not as clear vinega Of 
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Realizing that every farmer has, duri 
thing to sell or exchange, ¢ some wal 
have decided to take adve rtisements of 
on this page and nde this head}! 
EDITION, at the extreme) 
each insertion. 

The address must be 
ment, and each initial. or @ number 
Cash must accompany each order, 
must have address on, as we cannot f 
to this office. 

Copy must be received aré 
tion in issue of the follow week. Advertise 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accented 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of 
per line each insertion, to go on another pag 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” Hh be 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus 
@ sinail adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICUI 
find thatan advertisement in this de partment will 
profitable returns and prove a payliug inve stineni 
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ples, 80 per cent proved to be from corn at a 
cost of 3c per gal. KR. B. McClure, in 
his report upon cereals, said that the state av- 


erage for corn in 1896 was 37.7 bu per 
acre as against 26.2 the preceding year. The 
wheat yield was 15 bu er acre. The 


report on the oat crop showed that during the 
past six months more of it had been exported 
than ever in the same time before. Of rye 
it was shown that Pennsylvania produces 
about 1-7 of the entire crop of the nation. 
The report of the committee on legislation 
was that the perpetuation of the board is of 
vital importance to the success of the farmers’ 
institutes throughout the state, and that the 
same should be recognized as an adjunct to 
the department of agriculture. A request will 
be made for appropriations for the -expense 
of the board and for institute work. The pa- 
pers read during the session were as follows: 
Practical methods of fighting weeds, N. F. 
Underwood, Lake Como; Good citizenship 
through farmers’ institutes, Dr John P. Edge, 


East Downington ; W ashing of soils, Dr H. T. 
Rothrock; The pioneer of agriculture, Hon 
S. R. Downing, Goshenville; The township 


high school, Prof John Hamilton; Reasons 
for teaching the principles of agriculture in 
the public schools, Jason Sexton, Spring 
House. The fall meeting of the board will be 


held at Emporium, Cameron county. 
Westfall, Pike Co, Feb 10—The old 
Quick homestead at Quicktown was sold at 
auction the 8th. It has been a hard year for 
farmers, especially on those that had a big 
interest or rent to pay. Jake Westbrook has 
built a new ice-house. <A great deal of ice 
has been harvested. Some people are %cutting 
off their horses’ manes and foretops in_ this 
section. They certainly will be out of the 
way then. A sanitarium is to be opened soon 
at Milford. Ifit proves to be successful it 


ought to improve the local market for the 
farmers in that vicinity. Messrs Wimpress 





and Kurtz will rent the same places for an- 
other year. Town election will be held the 
16th. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Gladstone, Somerset Co, Feb 10—Some find 
fault with the new abicoet club for riding 
across fields, breaking fences, etc. However, 
when a reasonable bill is presented it is 


promptly paid. Mr Darr is making great im- 
provements on his farm recently bought. 
Mr Thayer has his stables and kennel com- 
pleted. Hon J. C. Yewger has sold his farm. 
J. Flomerfelt has rented his farm to A. B. Hoff- 
man and will move to the village of Gladstone. 


A Valuable Bulletin is No 117, just published 
by the N J experiment station at New Bruns- 
wick. It gives analyses and valuation of all 
commercial fertilizers and ground bone used 
in the state last year. Also analyses of fer- 
tilizer supplies, agricultural chemicals and 
home mixtures made from these,with detailed 
directions for making home mixtures. Every 
Jersey farmer ought to have this bulletin and 
he can get it upon application to the experi- 
ment station at New Brunswick, N J, stating 
that be saw this notice in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. We are not going to print any extracts 
from the bulletin, because it will be very 
much better for farmers to obtain the entire 
Work. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Aquebogue, Suffolk Co, Feb 9-The re- 
cent heavy snow stopped potato shipping. 
All other produce, excepting hay, is about 


sold. Hay retails for $16 per ton. Many po- 
tatoes are still in growers’ hands. These and 
cauliflowers are the principal money crops in 
this section. White Elephants lead all varie- 
ties with Green Mountains a close second. 
Rural Blush have been practically dropped, 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


as have also Rural New Yorker No 2. A few 
of the Carman No 3 have been raised and are 
offered for sale by D. R. Young. Spraying 
the crop is not at all generally practiced and 
in some cases where it was begun with much 
ardor it has been abandoned. Some of our 
farmers are flush just now, as they have re- 
cently been paid for cauliflower, cabbage and 
cucumber pickles. For the first 14¢ per Jb 
was paid, for the second 4.75 per ton and 
for cucumbers 1 per 1000. One young man is 
said to have had a check for 600. E. A. Wells 
is shipping cabbage in barrels to the city. 
He has handled and stored them three differ- 
ent times. Mr Wells produces an abundant 
supply of mangels to feed to his milch cows, 
of which he has 16. He retails milk at thie 
county seat at 6c per qt. Grainis advancing 
slowly in price except bran, which is lower 
than usual with us and may now be bought 
in ton lots for 14. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, Feb 10—The 
snow storm known here for 40 years has stop- 
ped nearly ali business. About 20 inches 
snow fell on the level; trains were blocked 
and for two days no mail was received. The 
last cauliflowers shipped brought $8 to 10 per 
bbl. Brussels sprouts overcrowded the mar- 
ket, making the price as low as 5c per qt. Ice 
dealers are gathering a fine quality of 8 or 9- 
in ice. Many of our farmers’ market 
their pork through the winter instead of sell- 
ing all early. 


heaviest 


OHIO. 





Preble Co—At  Shellenberger’s 
public sale in January, 50 head of Poland 
China hogs brought $3700, an average of 74 
per head. One brought 425, one 400 and 
one 250 and so on down to 30 and the bidding 
was lively. 


Camden, 





The Hop Movement and [larket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, Feb 9 —The market lacks ani- 
mation and activity necessary to put it on a 
good footing and in consequence the tone is 
rather weak. Exporters are doing little in the 
way of buying and home brewers make pur- 
chases only as they find it necessary to supply 
their wants or when a partieularly fine lot is 
offered at a low price. In the country there 
is not much movement. Shipments from Co- 
bleskill last week were 67 bales. The Pacific 
coast markets are quoted firm but quiet, while 
at European and English centers there is a 
fair but irregular movement. 


QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 


Feb 3 Feb 5 Feb 8 
N Y state crop '96, choice, 1334 1334 1332 
ss “ es prime, lla@l3 lli@l3 11@13 
“ . “ low to med, 8@10 8@l10 8@10 
* 5 * "95, choice, 7@iy 7@73¢ 7@73z 
2 “ee “ med toprime, 6@7 67 6@7 
= = = com, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
* old olds, 3@5 3@5 8@5 
Pacific crop ’%, choice, 1344 133 
- “ “prime, 12@13 12@13 
33 “« * low to med, 9@I11 g@11 
si * 95, choice, 736 74g 
* “  " medto prime, 6@7 6@7 
<< sd * common, 3@5 3@5 
German crop '%6, 25@33 25@33 





The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 


Week Cor week Since Same time 






end’g last Sept l last 

Feb3 year *96 year 
Domestic rec’pts. bales, 2613 3085 76,495 = 105 
Exports to Europe, 1234 1361 37,982 52,735 
Imports from Europe, lo4 S4 3,690 3,382 

- a 
The Live Stock Market. 
At New York, cattle steady t» firm with 


moderate activity at the opening of this week. 
keceipts Monday were almost 4000 head, large- 
ly for exporters and city slaughterers, with 
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27 cars for the market. Stock all sold, no 
prime or choice beeves offered. Transactions 
on the basis of $3 80@5 P 100 tbs for inferior 
to good steers. Milch cows nominally steady, 
prac tically none offered. Trade in veal calves 
opened siow at a decline of 25@35c below last 
Friday’s figures, inferior to choice 5@T 75, 
fed calves 3 75@4, country dressed veals 54@ 


Se P tb. Hogs slow at 3 60@4 P 100 tbs with 
pigs a premium and country dressed 3 T5@ 
6 25. In sheep there were 38 cars for market, 


prices tirm to 1l5c higher, but Monday night 
closed quiet. .Common to prime sheep 3 25 
®4 40, good to choice lambs 5 25@5 75, coun- 
try dressed spring lambs in light supply at 
3@7 P carcass. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, prices remain nominally un- 
changed on the dasis of $1 42 # can of 40 qts 
for surplus milk and 2fc P qt as the exchange 
price to farmers. This last named is in many 
instances not fully realized, however, espe- 
cially at remote interior shipping points. The 
me tropolitan milk supply continues ample. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans fur the week ending Feb 8 were as fol- 
lows: 








Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 27,859 7il 202 
NY "Central, 17,778 278 665 
N Y, Ont & West, 22,769 568 — 
West Shore, 10,942 186 210 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,426 180 47 
NY & Putnam, 1,548 _ — 
New Haven & H, 7,561 _ — 
Del, Lack & West, 37,620 412 _— 
Long Island, 895 —_ _ 
N J Central, 1,576 — — 
Lehigh Valley, 2.910 24 — 
Other sources, 3,500 _— _ 
Total receipts, 146,384 2,359 1,124 
Daily av this week, 20,912 337 160 
Daily av last week, 20,556 3A0 172 





Onion Growers Organize—The onion growers’ 
ass’n of the state of NewYork was fully organ- 
ized last week at Syracuse, and the interest 
and spirit manifested speak well for the fu- 
ture of this important money crop. It is be- 
lieved this crystallization of effort will go far 
toward helping growers to secure reforms in 
the way of proper tariff legislation and other 
important measures. It is proposed to urge 
members of congress to do what they can to 
increase the duty on foreign onions from 20c 
per bu,where it was placed by the Wilson tar- 
iff bill, to the old McKinley rate of 40c at 
least, which was the tariff up to Aug, ‘4. 
Against the commercial crop of 1896 placed 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S OWn special re- 
port at 2,203,000 bu, we are importing foreign 
onions at the rate of over 500,000 bu yearly 
and that has been the record for a number of 
years past. The ass’n has fixed the annual 
dues at $1, and all interested in onion grow- 
ing are invited to beeome members. Inciud- 
ed in the officers for the first year are Pres Le 
Grand Colton of Canastota, Vice-Presidents 
C. F. Pennock of Chittenango and E.A. Pow- 
ell of Syracuse, Secretary F. H. Ebeling and 
Treasurer Charles Skiff, both of Syracuse. 
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SOME EXPANSION IN TRADE. 
Feb 9, 1897. 
In farm produce wheat fluctuations receive 
perhaps most comment, with reasons hinting 
that the decline has been permanently check- 
ed, subject to resumption of good buying on 
foreign account. Exports of wheat and tour 
the past week, ace ing to Bradstreet’s, 
were rather better, exceeding 3,000,000 bu, 
while exports of corn also continue at the old 
liberal rate Wvol prices are substantially 
unchanged, cotton market narrow. Nearly 
all classes of hve stock in gopd demand at 
practically recent quotations In the dairy 
marke cheese presents more firmness than 
butter Eggs have shown a downward ten- 
dency apples and are 


Potatoes, 
Revised prices holding good 


TvuESDAY EVENING, 


ts, 


onious 
firm. 
follow 


steady to 
to-night 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 
WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
Corn— 


1897 1896 


LATEST 

STANDARD GRADES NOW 
-Wheat— 

1896 


, Oats—, 
1897 1896 


191 


Cash orspot 1897 
Chicago, G4, 221%, .2 
New York, i 3 
Bost 
Toledo, 
St L 
Mi: 
S France 
London, 
*p Cent 
PRICES AT 
No 2 grades 
May, 


July 


11s, 
neapolis, 


isco, *1. 


CHICAGO FOR 


Wheat 


FUTURE DE 


Corn 


LIVERY. 
Oats 
17% 


185, 


STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U8 AND ¢ 
Last week 
49,591,000 
21,938,000 
13,172,000 


ANADA, 


ne vear 


PUBLIC 

This week 
Wheat, bu 47,88 
Cor 2°3,.332, 000 
13.324,.000 


aco 
66,119 000 
12,174,000 


6,541,000 


5,000 


Oats, 

At Chicago, wheat has received 
erable attention, but not until 
was there much show of price 
that only spasmodic. Supporters of the mar- 
ket seem to have withdrawn fur the time be- 
ing, yet recent developments point to the fair 
probability that many of them helieve the 
decline has gone far enough and thata good 
recovery is speedily in order. While the ex- 
port trade has satisfactory, and 
while public and private stocks remain larger 
than usual for any season prior to the past 
two or three years, the general situation con- 
tinues to afford encouragement to very many 
friends of high prices. According to Brad- 
street’s the quantity of wheat available in the 
U S and Canada shows a net increase during 
seven months to Feb 1 of seant 8,000,000 bu, 
compared with increases in corresponding 
n four previous cereal years of 46, 60, 
34 and 78 millions respectively. The 
s placed at 152,000,000 
32 millions less than Jan 1, 

52 millions less than two years ago. Hoime 

are also decreasing rmiore rapidly than 
year, and the visible supply cetting 
down to moderate proportions around 48 imil- 
lions, against 65 millions a year ago. Broom- 
hall's Corn Trade News,reporting the outlook 
for the wheat crop of India, to be harvesied 
next month, points toa low condition, 
hinting at only small exports at the best from 
that country during the coming year. 

While the corn market narrow, without 
important price change, the feeling is one of 
compurative firmness and the distribution is 
large. The leading reason for the continued 
low level of prices is the realization of two 
enormous one crowding the other. 
The export movement continues excellent, 
freight rates to the south and east are favora- 
ble, the home demand from all quarters is 
broad, more or less corn is being used for fuel 
in western still other 
quantities are wasted, and altogether the enor- 
mous country reserves are steadily decreasing. 

fhe oats market continues narrow and rath- 
er dull with prices exhibiting little change. 
ish demand liberal, some inquiry for round 
ts for shipment upon opening of lake navi- 
ation. An unsatisfactory feature was the 
decided falling off in exports for the week, 
but there would seein to be no good reason 
why this trade may not pick up again, as the 
price very favorable to foreign business. 
May holds el to bu, selling a little 
above and below, No 2 cash around 164c, No 3 
by sample 153@17c with white up to 18@19¢c. 

Grass seeds quiet,with no feature aside from 
the strong market for timothy, under me 
arrivals and a moderate ontput Firmuness 
not fuliy maintained, with some seed 
for March delivery,and late quotations on the 
basis of about $2 75 P ctl for contract prime 
and 2 76@2 75 for March. The smal! offerings 
of clover are picked up as they arrive, with 


consid- 
late last 


recovery 


Wwe ek 
and 


been less 


periods i 
world’s 
bu, 


"6, andl 


Visible supply i or 


nearly 


Stoc KS 


last 


18 


this 
is 
crops, 
considerable 


tne states, 


Cc 
lo 


18 


se 18ec 


iver 


offered 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


at 5@7T P 
Hungarian 
millet 


fair to good country seed selling 
ctl, and choice to fancy 838 50. 
nominally 50@65c P ctl, German 
7c, buckwheat dull at 50¢70c. 

At Toledo, wheat 
days has been offered a little 
port, yet speculation is narrow 
eash demand only moderate. 
without particularly new feature; 
of the trade about equally divided  be- 
tween home weather conditions and crop 
movement on the one hand, and the foreign 
demand on the other. May sold down last 
week to around &88e P bu, and since re- 
covered to 90¢ with No 2 red in store 88) @89c 
and under grades usual discount. Coarse 
grains quiet and sunbstantially steady with 
corn on the basis of 24}@24hc May delivery. 
No 2 18@i8te, and rye 37c. Cloverseed 
quiet under a limited demand, but market 
nearly steady around $5 10 P bu for prime 
medium, with alsike 4 50. 

At New York, general quietude prevails in 
the grain markets, prices showing no impor- 
tant variations. Wheatrather dull, although a 
little more inquiry for Nour on export account 
but generally at prices under the market. 
Coarse grains have evinced little life at any 
time, with supplies ample for all require- 
ments. Oats and feeding barley neglected at 
nearly recent prices. No 2 mixed oats in 
store 213@22c P bu, No 2 white 24@25c; malt- 
ing barley steady at 40@48c P bu, western 
feed barley 33@35c delivered in N Y. No2 
mixed corn in store 30@304c, yellow usual pre- 
mium. Cloverseed quiet but firm at 64@10e P 
lb for common to fancy; timothy seed $2 T5@ 
4 ® bu for fair to high grade. It is reported 
that winter wheat flour shipped to this city is 
in some instances being rejected by the buyer 
on the ground that it contains 20 % of corn 
meal, although 10 % can be mixed with flour 
and not be detected. It is reported this prac- 
tice is more general than supposed, now that 
there is such a wide difference in price be- 
tween wheat and corn. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 

PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 

-Cattle— —Hogs— —Sheep— 
189T 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 ths, $5 60 $4 & $345 $430 $400 $385 
New York, 535 4909 410 475 425 400 
Buffalo, 25 475 380 450 425 400 
10 460 3 405 375 365 
2 475 380 480 400 380 

At Chicago, the advance during the week 
of 15@25c in cattle is a matter of satisfaction, 
this applying chiefly to the more desirable 
grades of fat beeves, yet the market not 
particularly strong. Good support comes from 
the healthy export trade, bunt this does not 
help indifferently finished cattle which are 
more than plentiful. The home demand for 
beef is limited, but the general business situ- 
ation is improving, this being a good feature. 
January eattle receipts were only 189,000, a 
sharp decrease of 48,500 compared with a year 
ago, but indications point to liberal numbers 
still to come forward from the feed lots. 
Fair to good cows, £2.50@: 
Poor to fey bulis, 1.7 
Canners, 
Feeders, 
Stockers, 400 to 

85) Ths. 
Calves, 300 Ths up, 
Calves, veal, 


Bol 


few 
more sup- 
and the 
Situation 

interest 


within the past 


LAS 


oats 


LATEST 


35 


Kansas City, f 
Pittsburg, 


is 


Fey export steers, $5.3505.60 
Prime. 1500@1] 600 Ths,4.90a 5.25 
Good to ch, 1150 

@1450 Ths 
Com to fair, 1150 

@1400 Ths, 3.75 @4.35 
Ch to fey cows and 

heifers, 3.35@4.20 

Sheep continue in good demand, averaging 
steady to firm, prices advancing 15@25c last 
week, with interest continued into the present 
week. Supply of ordinary lambs less burden- 
some, but advices from the country point to 
a good many still to come forward. Export 
demand for best grades of wethers and vear- 
lings is helpful to the trade, these prime 
muttons selling relatively better than any- 
thing else. Fair to good native sheep $3 50@ 
3 75 with choice lots and yearlings up to 4@ 
450. Western sheep 3 25@4, poor to common 
mixed lots 2 25@3. Colorado lambs are sell- 
ing freely around 4 50@4 65 and Mexican 
sheep 3 25@3 T5. Fair to good fat native 
lambs 4 25@5 25. 

At Pittsburg, smaller receipts of cattle cou- 
pled with a fair demand from the usual buy- 
ers resulted in a stronger market at the open- 
ing of this week, Monday’s 30 cars selling 10c 
higher than late last week. These receipts 
are considerably smaller than a revent aver- 
age. Prices are revised as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1400 Ibs, $4 800500 Com to good fat bulls,@2 00@3 60 
Good, 1200 to 1200 lbs, 4400460 Comtvo good tat cows 08 B85 
Fair, # to 11/0 lbs, 260415 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Lbs, 
Common, 7()) to 900 Tbs, 3 Oker8 Bologna cows, p hd 
Rough, half-fat, 2203 § sh cows & springr’ 
Com to good fat oxen, 2 25¢ Veal caives, 

General steadiness prevails in the Pittsburg 
hog market, with a good all-around demand, 
the receipts continning only moderate. Mon- 
day brought in 30 double decks, which met 
ready sale on the basis of $3 70@3 75 for prime 


4.25@5.10 


5 000015 00 
15 000740 00 
5 O16 75 
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DUCE MARKETS. 


OTHER CITIES, IN 
TRY SHIPPING POIN 


NEW YORK—At Albany, baled timot 


le Ose 


$13@16 *# ton, 


14@16 50, clover 


oat straw 8@9, rye 15@17, bran 11@12, « 


seed meal 18@18 50, m 
33@35e P bu, 
chickens 9@10c ® ib 1 
12@13ki¢ l w, 14@15c a 
12@13ed w, geese 10 
fresh eggs 22c 
tatoe 25@1 374 P bi 
60@65e, cabbage 3@4 
bbl, cranberries 5@6. 

ib, hogs 4@5c, mutton 


At Syracuse, fresh 


storage 16@18c, chickens 8@9ce P 


13c.d w, turkeys 10@1 
ducks 9@10¢ | w, 14e « 


6c, veal 8c, hogs 4@4hkc, 
calfskins 85c@ 


@b5c P th, 
2c P bu, parsnips 25 


onions 50@75c, turnips 


1 25 ® bbl, celery 25@ 
P tb. Bran 11@12 P 
loose hay 13@14, clove 


oats 23@25c. 


P dz, ec 


iddlings 14@15 50 
Poultry 
w, 11@12c d w, 
w, ducks 11@12 
2Xllec lw, 11@12c¢ 
id storage 15@1t 
1, onions 3@5, 
? 100, apples 1 
Dressed beef 5 
4@5c, veal 728 
19@ 20e¢ 

tb | 
ic 1 w, 153@14c « 
iw, dressed beef 
mutton 5@7e, } 
$1 10ea. Beets 
potatoes 
15@20c, apples 
30c P dz, squash 
ten, middlings 12 
r 14@15, oat straw $8 


ecgs 


@35c, 


rye 11@13, corn 35@40c P bu, oats 26 


PENNSYLVANIA—A 


toes, Pa Kose 40c P bi 


and Stars 35@38c, onic 


cabbage 2 50@3 50 P 1 
3 50 # bu, lettuce 2@2 


t Philadelphia, c] 
ee a 
ns $2 10@2 50 
00, green beans 
50 # bbl, spina 


ont 


@1 25, apples 1@2 P bbi,Cape Cod cran 


5@5 50, strawberries 4 


hay 14 50@15 P ton, No1 14, Nol 


0@50c P qt. Ch l 
mixed 


11 50, straight rye straw 16@16 50,tangled 9 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are unriva 


for relieving 


throat troubles. Sold 


( oughs, 


hoarseness und 
only in boxes. 


In the Ad of P. P. Mast & Co, whic! 


pears on another page 
a cut of the Buckeye « 
combined riding 
equipped with the 


either to or from the 1 
free from the objecti« 
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ers. Tell them that 
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More particulars 
all 
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such an angle that 
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row, something that 
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210, oat 7 50@8, bran 11 25@12. Pa_ fresh 
egus 15¢ P dz, western 14@15c,chickens 7T4@8e 
’ tb lw, 94100 dw, ducks 10¢ 1 w, l4ed w, 


turkeys 12@14e dw 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, poultry in good 
demand. Chickens & P th l w, ducks 10@ 
lw, 11@15¢ d w,geese 8@8he 1 w, 8@9e d w, 
keys 11@12¢ 1 w, 12@14c d w, fresh eggs 14 
l4ke P dz. White potatoes 35@38c P bu, 
nions $2 50@3 P bbl, turnips 15@20c P bu, 
spinach 25@30c, apples 1@1 25 P bbl. Ch tim- 
othy hay 13 50@14 P ton, No 1 13@13 50, clo- 
ver mixed 11 50@12, straight rye straw 15 50@ 


aoe 


16, tangled 9 50@10 50, oat straw 8&@8 50, 
wheat 7 50@8, bran 12@12 50 ® ton, middlings 
10@138. 


DAIRY lARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market firm. 
Good to ch emy tubs 20@21c P 1b, prints 21@ 
22e, dairy 19@20c.—At Syracuse, in fair sup- 
ply at firm prices. Good to ch emy tubs 20$@ 
211e, prints 225@23he, dairy 14@20c. 

At New York, supplies have run short, en- 


THE 


abling holders to advance prices and the op- 
portunity has been well improved. The close 
clearance of extra makes an outlet for firsts 
and the firmness is felt all along the line. 
Dairy is firm at about former quotations. 
Wholesale prices for round lots ruling early 
this week follow: Elgin and other western 
creamery extras 2i4e P tb, western firsts 


19@20c, seconds 16@18e, N ¥Y emy 19@20c, N 
VY dairy half tubs 15@15he, tirsts 13}@14c, 
western factory extras 135@14c. 
Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies of 
fancy simall and prices firm. Extra Elgin 
ely 2le P 1b, firsts 19@20c, seconds 16@17c, 
extra imt cmy 1l6c, ladle packed 14c, prints 21 


7°) 


yARS 

Maryland—At Baltimore, strong under good 
demand and moderate receipts. Fey cmy 22c 
P lb. ch 20@21c, rolls 19@20c, imt cmy 16@ 
17c, ladles 14@15c, fair to good 12@13c, dairy 
15@162. 

Ohio—At Columbus, in fair demand and 
steady. Elgin cemy 2lic P lb, Ohio 18@20c, 
dairy 10@12c.—At Cleveland, active and firm. 
Good to ch emy tubs 17@20c, dairy 10@15¢c.— 


At Toledo, firm under good demand. Good 
to ch emy tubs 18@19¢, prints 20@21c, dairy 


12@15c.—At Cincinnati, demand fair and mar- 
ket steady. Fey Elgin cmy 224c, Ohio 15@16c, 
dairy 10.@12c. 

At Beston, receipts of fine grades are light 
and the market is somewhat higher tiiana 
week ago. Demand continues good, enabling 
holders to keep stocks well cleaned up. Un- 
der grades are about steady. Quotations for 
round lots as follows: Vtand NH fey emy 
assorted size&S 22@224c, northern N Y 22@22hke, 
vestern fresh tubs, assorted sizes 21@22c, 
northern firsts 17@20c, eastern 18@20c, west- 
ern firsts 18@20e, 15@17e, extra Vt 
dairy 17@18ce, N Y extra 17c, firsts 14@16c, 
western imt emy 15@16c. Prints and boxes 
1@2c premium over above prices. 

Oniy 34 retail licenses to sell oleomargarine 
were issued at Chicago last month compared 
with 388 in Jan, ’%. The northern Ill output 
of oleomargarine was about a third smaller in 
Jan than a year ago. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, prices remain 
firm. Full cream cheddars 10%@12e P lb, 
flats 104@114c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 14@15c. 
—At Syracuse, full cream 9@11ie. 

At New. York, the market 
down somewhat, but the tone of 


seconds 


has quieted 
strength is 


not diminished, further advances having 
been made. The foreign advices continue 


very strong with tendency still higher. N Y 
full cream large fey Sept colored 12}c P bh, 
fcy white 12}c, late made white and colored 
114@12c, fair to gocd 11@1l$c, common 9@ 
10c. small fey Sept colored 124@12he, fey white 
12}@124e, good to choice 11{@12c, common 
to fair 9@11c, light skims small-eclored choice 
104c, large 10}c, part skims 83@9j}c, full skims 
3@3hke 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market firm 


under small supphes. N Y full cream, 
small fey 12}¢ P lb, fair to good 11}@ 
12c, large fey 12}c, fair ta good 11}@12c, part 


10}@11c. 
moderate 
N Y full 


picnics 


skims 9@10c, full skims 3@4c, Swiss 

Maryland—At Baltimore, only 
supplies at hand and prices firm. 
cream 123@128¢ P lb, flats 12})@128c, 
123@13e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market 
Y full cream cheddars 12c 
family favorite 10c, limburger 13c, imt Swiss 
14c.—At Cleveland, quiet and firm, slightly 
higher. Full cream cheddars 114@12e, flats 94@ 
10ic, skims 5@8c, imt Swiss 10@11c.—At Tole- 
do, quiet and barely steady. Full cream ched- 
dars 11@12c, flats 8@9c, skims 5@9c, imt Swiss 


unchanged. N 
P lb, Ohio Oe, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


10@11c.—At Cincinnati, steady with good de- 
mand. Ohio flats 9@9$c, family favorite 9}@ 
10c, twins 11@114c, Young America 10c. 7 
At Boston, prices higher and market still 
ruling in sellers’ favor. Demand not lar; 
but sufficient to hold up quotations. 
small extra 11}@12c P Ib, large 112@12c, 
10@1le, seconds 7@9c, Vt extra small 11{%e, 
large 11fc, sage cheese 11@12c, part skims 4 


@6c, Olio flats lle, western extra twins Illiéc. 
At Liverpool, England—Amierican finest 
white and colored firm at 122c P Ib. 
The new filled cheese law is working like 


internal revenue 
licenses to re- 


acharm. During Jan the 
department issued only three 


tail dealers to sell filled cheese in the north- 
ern district of Ill, where most of the product 
is manufactured. In this district there are 


tive. concerns which have taken out licenses 


to make filled cheese. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in « small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, arrivals continue moderate 
and trade fair for best qualities. Baldwins 
$1@1 75 P bbl, Greenings 1@1 75, Northern 
Spys 1@1 50, Spitzenburgs 1 50@2 50, Kings 
1 25@2. 

At Boston, choice grades in steady demand, 
ordinary stock slow. Baldwins 75c@$1 25 P 
bbl, Kings 1 50@1 75, Greenings 75ec@1, Hub- 
bardstons 1@1 25, Tallman Sweets 1 25@1 75. 





APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED JAN 30. 

Liver- Lon- Glas- Other » 
- . Total 

pool don gow pts 

New York, 1,584 2,586 3,031 1.858 9,059 
Boston, 17,370 _ 18,640 
Portland, 9,340 — 10,560 
Halifax, —- 12 — 15,345 
Total, 28,294 646 1,858 53,604 
Cor week last yr, 10,059 = 1,116 952 160 12,287 


Tot’l thissea’n, 

1,275,319 564,437 374,487 167,040 2,381,283 
329,398 144.395 16.064 16,533 606,: 
816,415 290,559 159,300 24,676 1,290,950 

Beans. 

At New York, rather light receipts prevent 
any material decline. Ch marrow $115@1 17} 
P bu, medium 1@1 023, pea %2hc, white kid- 
ney 1 30@1 35, red 1 824@1 35, black turtle 
soup 1 85@1 90, yellow eye 1 10@1 123, Cal li- 
mas 1 25@1 30, green peas T0@82bhc. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, all kinds moving slowly, 
market quiet at about former prices. Extra 
fey 1896 evap’d apples 423@5c P lb. fey 44@4ic, 
ch 33@4c, prime 384@3%e, sun-dried sliced 2@ 
3c, quarters 2@2fc, chopped $1 25@1 40 P 100 
Ibs, cores and skins 1 50@1 75, southern Dam- 
son pluins 5$@6c, cherries 11}@11ic, blackber- 
ries 6@63c, evap’d raspberries 15@153c, huckle- 
berries 6@7c. 





Season °95-6, 
Season ’94-4, 











Eggs. 
At Boston, choice fresh stock is firm at quo- 
tations, being in moderate supply. Nearby 


and Cape fey 18c P dz, ch fresh eastern léc, 
fair to good tie, Vt and N H fresh 16c P dz, 


western fair to good lic, refrigerator 10@124c, 
limed 12@13c. 
Fresh Fruits. 
At New York, firm for desirable goods, poor 
stuff dragging. Catawba grapes 11@l4e P 
bskt, dark Cape Cod cranberries $5 50@6 P 


bbl, good to prime 4@5, N J 3 50@4 P era, 
Fla oranges 3@5 P bx, tangerines 5@8, man- 


3@5, grape fruit 6@12. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, dull and slow but firm. 
Western spring bran 55@65c P 100 Ibs, winter 
60@674c, middlings T0@75c, sharps 75@80c, 
screenings 35@45c, oilmeal $21@22 P ton, cot- 
tonseed 19@21, rye feed 524@55c P 100 lbs, 
brewers’ meal and grits 80@874c, coarse 
meal 60@625c. 


darins 


corn 


Hay and Straw. 


At New York, offerings liberal and prices 
weaker. Prime timothy 77ic ® 100 Ibs, 


No 1 70@75c, No 2 65c, No 3 55@60c, shipping 
BSc, clover mixed 60@65c, salt hay 45@5vc, 
long rye straw No 1 8@%c, No 2 75@80c, 
short rye straw 50@60c, oat 35@4Nc. 

At Boston, former prices rule and there is 
no important change to note. Prime hay large 
bales $15 50 ® ton, small 14@14 50, No 1 13 50 
@14, No 212 50@13, No 311@i1 50, good to 
prime rye straw 15@17, oat 7 50@8 50, tangled 
rye 10@10 50. 

Moderate firmness prevails in the European 
markets, but there is not much busiaess in the 
way of importing fromthe U S. In Liver- 
pool, English grown hay sells up to $20@21 P 
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ton of 2240 lbs, Canadian 





close te 20, Chilian 


17.50, all outside prices. In Germany, the 
market firm. 

Onions. 
At New York, strictly choice qualities 


steady, others slow. Eastern white $4@6 50 
P bbl, red 3 25@5 50, yellow 3@3 25, Orange 
Co white 2 50@5 P bag, yellow 2@2 50 P bbl, 
red 2 50@3, western and state yellow 2 40@ 
250, Canadian 2 50@3, Havana 2 50 P bx, 
Bermuda 2 50@2 75. 

At Boston, firm for choice, some ordinary 
grades selling lower. Natives $1@1 15 P bu, 
in bbis 3 50, N Y large bbls 3, small 2 50, 
Ohio 2@3. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, offerings continue liberal and 
market quiet. LI in bulk $1 25@1 50 P bbl, 
N J 1@1 12, state 1@1 12 P 180 lbs, Me 1 25@ 
1 35 P sack, Haniton Rose 1 50@1 75, Mich 1 
@1 10. Bermuda 4@5 P bbl, N J sweets, yel- 
low 1@1 25 P bbl, Vineland 1 25@1 75. 

Poultry. 

At New York,supplies are not large, but gen- 
erally more than ample for the slow demand. 
Dry-packed selected nearby turkeys 13}@14¢ 
P lb, mixed 13@13hke, N J chickens 93@10he, 
Phila 13c, N Y and Pa 9@10c, western 9a 95e, 
fowls ¥@9}c, ducks 11@14c, geese 8@9c, tame 
white squabs $2 75@3 P dz, mixed 2@2 50. 
Live poultry: Fowls 9@9%c, chickens 7@8c, 
turkeys 9@10c, ducks 65@90c P pr, geese 1 25 
@2, old pigeons 3c P pr, young 25c. 

At Boston, supplies are heavy and of irregu- 
lar quality and prices are weaker. Northern 
and eastern ch large chickens 14@15c ® |b, ex- 
tra fowls 11@12e, ducks 11@13c. Western dry- 
packed drawn and headed ch young turkeys 
14@15e, ch chickens 10@11c, fowls 8@9c, ducks 
10@12¢, geese 7@8e, pigeons 75c@$1 P dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, all kinds meet a moderate 
demand at fair prices. Cabbage $38@5 P 100, 
red 4@5 50, celery 40@90c P dz, egz plant 
3@6 P bbl, turnips 50@75c, marrow squash 1@ 
1 25 bbl, Hubbard squash 1, carrots M@Tic, 
puwpkins 10@15 P 100, Brussels sprouts 5@8c 
P yt, beets 75¢@1 P bbl, parsnips Tic, cauli- 
flower 5@8 P bbl, kale 25@5i0c P bbl, Fla 
tomatoes 1 25@2 25 P carrier, peas 2@4 P cra, 
Fla peppers 2@3 50 P carrier, spinach 50c@ 
1 50 ® bbl, string beans 1 50@4 50 P cra. 

At St Louis, cabbage is lower and irregular 
in price, supplies being liberal. Holland seed 
cabbage sells at $17@25 # ton, domestic 10@ 
18. At Pittsburg, German seed cabbage brings 
14@1ic P lb. domestic 90c@1 P bbl. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, onions $1 25@1 50 P bu, 
turnips 35c, potatoes 50c, apples 1 25@1 75 P 
bbl, cmy print butter 27c P lb, common 20@ 
22c, cheese 11@12hc, turkeys 18e P lb, broilers 
50c ea.—At Waterbury, Ct, fresh eggs 30c ? 
dz, cold storage l4c, chickens 10@12c P lb 1 
w, 16¢ d w, turkeys 15c, potatoes 50c P bu, 
onions 75c@1, apples 1@1 50 P bbl, emy tub 
butter 20@22c P Ib, prints 23@26c, dairy 18@ 
2Uc, cheese 11@12c. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Twentieth Annual Catalog of the Maule 
seed business is a geminevery Way. Mr Maule 
is also evidently in touch with the times. He 
gets right down to business on the first page of 
his catalog by giving his customers the priv- 
ilege of selecting $5 worth of seeds in packets at 
exactly half-price, an offer which farmers and 
gardeners in this era of low prices will appre- 
ciate. Mr Maule does, we suppose, the largest 
mail order business in the world, he now having 
338,820 customers on his books, located at 46,322 
different post ofiices. Last year his postage 


bill alone amounted to $31,958.24. Send for 
this beautiful catalog. Address Wm. Henry 


Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Seed Is the Vital Thing.—Planting must 
be begun mght, else no amount of cultivation 
or fertilizer can prevent the crop from being 


a failure. The first step is the selection of 
the seed. Do not take any risks here. Get 
seeds that you can depend upon—seeds that 
are fresh, that have a reputation behind 
them. The most reliable seeds grown in this 
country are Ferry’s seeds. Wherever seeds 
are sownthe name of D. M. Ferry & Co 
of Detroit, Mich, is a guarantee of quality 


and freshness. The greatest care and strict- 
est caution are exercised inthe growing, se- 


lection, packing and distribution of their 
seeds. Not only must they be fresh, but they 
must be true to name. On a par with the 
quality of the seeds is Ferry’s seed annual 
for 1897, the most comprehensive and valua- 
ble book of the kind ever printed. Every 
planter, large and small, should get, read 


and digest this book before planting a single 
seed. Itis free to all who address the firm 
as above. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Russia’s Finances.—The attention of finan- 
ciers all over the world has been drawn to the 
financial budget of the Russian minister of 
tinance. His ‘‘prosperity budget’’ shows an in- 
crease of revenue of nearly 79 million rubles 
over last year’s, and an increase of ordinary 
expenditure of only 53,750,000 rubles. Of the 
immense expenditure of 129 million rubles, 
64 million were expended in building the Si- 
berian railroad and its branches. It is espe- 
cially interesting to note that this handsome 
increase of revenue came chiefly from railroad 
systems. In devoting the surplus to further 
extensions of those therefore, she is 
investing her capital in the very enterprises 
from which it has been derived. The Russian 
government has gone into business on an 
enormous scale, but it is business that proves 
immediately protitable and is likely to become 
an example for other nations. 


svstems, 


Butler, 


has heen ar- 


An Atrocious Criminal.— Frank the 
notorious Australian murderer, 
rested at San Francisco. Sutleris known in 
Australia as a criminal of the most atrocious 
order He is believed by the Australian po- 
lice to have murdered 14 men. The bodies of 
three of them have been found and identified 
His method was to advertise for a partner to 
prospect in rich mineral districts, stipulating 
that the intended victim should have a capital 
of 350. He received many and 
whenever he took a comrade into the wilder- 
ness to search for gold he returned alone. A 
rruesome feature of his crimes was that he 
generally managed to have the victim dig 
iis own He would set the man to dig- 
cing, on the pretense that there were indica- 
tions of gold, shoot him while so engaged and 
bury him in the hole. The police officials he- 
lieve they lave evidence against hiim which 
will make certain his conviction. 


responses, 


rrave 
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Political Jottings.—Tihe Utah legislature has 
ex-Congressman Joseph L. Rawlins 
U 5S senator, after a protracted deadlock. 

The long and bitter fight in the Delaware 
legislature has ended in a defeat of Addicks, 
the famous gas man, and Dupont and the elec- 
tion of Richard K. Kenney, the free silver 
democrat. The election fills a seatin the sen- 
ate which has been vacant for two years be- 
cause of the deadlock in the legislature. 

There is a prospect of a merry war among 
Ohio politicians over the election of a succes- 
sor to Senator Sherman. Mr Hanna is very 
anxious to go tothe senate, but opposed to 
this wish of the late campaign manager and 
the president-elect is the mighty Foraker fac- 
tion. To make peace in the Ohio family Mr 
Hanna may yet take a place in the cabinet. 


elected 


Talked About at Washington.—Attorney Gen 
ou that the pending set- 
tlement with the Union Pacific will probably 

befure the adjournment of the 
term of the United States courts. 
committee having the Harrison 
on bili under consideration has been 
certain railroads with terminals 
at St Louis and other central points desire to 
establish a system and will offer $55,000,000 
in cash for the Union Pacific, $10,000,000 more 
than the offer of the New York syndicate, to 
l off the first mortgage and pay part of the 
government debt and would refund 
mainder at 3 per cent. 

Maj McKinley has selected Editor John Ad- 
dison Porter of Hartford, Ct, 
secretary. Mr Porter as the president’s so- 
cial hentenant, will be in a familiar role and 
Mrs Porter is a great social favorite in 
Washington. 

A further amendment has been made to the 
immigration bill, permitting the entry of an 
illiterate wife accompanying her husband. 

Charles G. Dawes of Ill will be 
troller of the currency under the new adm 
istration. 

Rumors at the capital connect the 
Controller Eckels, with the position of Lyman 
J. Gage, president of the First national bank 
of Chicago, which he will resign to 
secretary of the treasury. 

Nearly all the U S senators have now 
hosen and it looks as if the republicans 
could count on 43 members out of a total of 

Y It is quite possible that there will be a 
vacaney in Oregon. The republic 

iting on help upon tariff measure 
at least three populists, Heitfeldt of 

MeEnery of La and Teller of Col. 

The cry of the American people for the im- 
mediate ratification of the Anglo-American 
treaty seems doomed to die unheard as far as 
the U S senate is concerned. Not only is that 
body so choked with bills, but its attitude is 
anything but friendly toward the measure. 


They have already proposed amendments 
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which will practically insure the death of the 
treaty, under the present administration. 


New Secretary of Agriculture.—James Wil- 
son of la, who has been chosen by President- 
elect McKinley as secretary of agriculture, is 
a seotchman by birth, having been born in 
Ayrshire 62 years ago. He came to this coun- 
try in 1851 and received a_ liberal education. 


He soon became prominent in Ia, where he 


JAMES WILSON OF IOWA. 
MecKinley’s Secretary of Agriculture. 


devoted himself to farming and allied himself 
closely to all agricultural interests. From 1867 
to 1873 he was a member of the Ia legisla- 
ture, serving for two sessions as speaker. 
Later he was made regent of the state univer- 
sity, and sat asa representative from Ia in 
the 43d, 44th and 48th congresses, where he 
was a helpful champion and defender of the 
farmers’ interests. As amember of the com- 
mittee on agriculture he had much to do with 
all Jegislation of this character. For some 
time past, following the bent of his inclina- 
tions and pursuits, he has held a professorship 
in the agricultural college at Ames, Ia. Heis 


aman of wealth, and popular in public and 
private iife. 


Venezuelan Treaty Settled.—The signing of 


the Anglo-Venezuelan treaty practically set- 
tles a controversy which has been waged for 
nearly 100 vears, and which threatened about 
a year ago to embroil England and the Unit- 
ed States. That it has been settled amicably 
isa great trininph for peace and reflects 
highest credit on the United States govern- 
ment, through whose tirmness this result was 
reached. The moral effect of this treaty 
throughout South America will be immense, 
for it marks the end of England’s 


the 


heretofore 
unchallenged policy of domineering over 
lesser republics. 


the 


Reforms for Cuba.—The reforms long prom- 
to the Cubans have tinally been 
ited by the Spanish government. 
+ principal features of the plan is 
reation of a Cuban assembly to be composed 
of 55 members, of which 21 will be elected by 
popular vote and six by the leading munici- 
pal and provincial corporations. The remain- 
Ing eight members will consist of a leading 
mnagistrate, a university professor, an archi- 
episcopal delegate and five ex-senators or 
deputies. The customs officials will be Cnu- 
bans. The governor-general of the island will 
appoint the high otticials, but they must be 
Cubans or Spaniards who have resided in 
the island for two years. The government 
reserves full power to maintain public order, 
and may adopt measures even against these 
reforms whenever such measures way be 
needed to suppress rebellious movements. 

The general impression existing in Spain is 
that ths promulgated reforms give the Cubans 
everything, but the insurgents are inclined 
to scoff at the overtures and declare that they 
are fighting for independence and propose to 
get It. 

The Cubans continue the use of 
with deadly effect. It is especially available 
in bringing havue to the Spanish provision 
trains, thus greatly hampering Gen Weyler in 
the work of feeding his unwieldy army. 
Trains are now made up of armored cars and 
carry large armed escorts. The latest use of 
dynamite was directed ata train leaving San 
Cristobal, in the province of Pinar del Rio, 
which Weyler has repeatedly reported as paci- 
fied. Arriving at a culvert at Bacunagua, 
two dynamite bombs exploded, wrecking the 
engine and car completely. Four civilians 
were killed and also the captain of the volun- 
teers and five soldiers. The engineer, fire- 
man and eight soldiers were wounded. The 


ised pro- 
One 


miuig 
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dynamite 


NEWS 


culvert was destroyed entirely and tr 
now interrupted with Pinar del Rio 

Gen Weyler cannot blame his navy 
most recent disastrous fight on water, 
time it was one of his own river expe: 
that suffered at the hands of the Cuban 
deavoring to attack some fortified to 
Santa Clara province Gen Weyler s¢ 
expedition up the river Caunao, with 3 
in swall boats. From an advantageous 
the insurgents opened tire upon the 
rifles and heavy field pieces and wroug 
rible havoc. Ten boats were sunk 
Spanish soldiers were killed or 
wounded. 


The Country Over.—As giving som 
tion ofthe power of war vessels of the 
the recent speed trial of the new torpe 
is of great intere The powerful { 
was propelled through the water at th 
derful speed of 29 knots an hour. This 
a mile in less than two minutes. 

A report Guthrie, Okl 
desperate battle with t Fox an 
ageney. Six or eight attem} 
rob the government offices and general 
at that place, and in the which f 
ed one outlaw and men we 
ed, among the deat ‘hoi 
dian agent, for 
Shawnee, which is the ne 
tion to the agency, th 
but no particulars can be « 
report cannot be veritied 

A sensation has been sprung in tl 
eago murder trial of Alderman O’Mall 
John Santry by the 
young lady typewriter of the 
together with some testimony of vital 
tance inthecase. Iti | 
ments were sold to the defense. 

Commander Booth Tuel 
er of the Salvation Army will 
Chicago to organize a vast plan of relief 
ilar to that carried out in London by the 
erable Gen Booth It will be a cer 
against poverty. Colonies are to be 
lished, where work is to be provided 
idje and spacious tenement houses 
afforded the homeless. 
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Of Personal Interest. 
to the duchess of Marlborough, wife of (Word 
William Beresford, formerly Mrs Loui Han 
mersley of N Y, and born Lily Price of Troy 
N Y 
Mrs Stanford, widow of ex-Senator Leland 
Stanford of Cal, has completed the sale 
over a half-million dollars’ worth of land. The 
property consists of five ranches in different 
parts of Cal. Altogether there are 
of land, much of which is very fe 
Cleveland, Carlisle Wilson 
be the name of a law firm to 
city after March 4. 
First Vice-Presi: Frank 
the Pennsylvania railway company 
elected preside nt to the la 
B. Roberts. 
Rev H. H. 
Richmond, Va, has died 
Judge Nathan Goff of West 
the offer of a place in Me 
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In Foreign Lands.—Count 


sia’s new minister 

pressed himself as favoring ar 
ampled in the Anglo-A) 
believes the settlement of « 
nations by arbitration the 
He cannot but think 

quite arrived when peaceful 

become the rule. Still humanity will 
be thankful, be says, 2 American 
for having made the start. 

A bill conferring the parliamentary 
chise upon women has passed a 
ing in the British house of commons. Women 
who are self-supporting have for time 
enjoyed a municipal franchise, voting for al- 
dermen, councilmen and school boards and 
now the extended privilege of electing mem- 
bers of parliament seems likely to be granted 
to thei. 

A report comes from Athens of a errible 
massacre on the island of Crete. Despe1 
fighting has taken place between the M1 
mans and the Christians and the city of ¢ 
isina state of anarchy. It 
fire, and many Chri who had cked 
themselves in their houses were driven out by 
the flames only to meet death at the hands of 
the Turkish soldiers, who shot them down at 
sight. It is estimated that fully 300 persons 
have been killed. 

The entire Portuguese ministry, finding 
themselves unable to grapple with the present 
economic and financial situation, has resign- 
ed. The king has accepted their resignations 
and a new cabinet is being formed with the 
progressists as leaders. 
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Winter’s Night in the Olden Time. 


WILL 


TEMPLER. 


Over the hills, the wild wind swept, 
Whirling the drifting snow; 

Over the pen where the sheep were kept, 
Over the place where the chickens slept, 

And fast to the window sills there crept, 
Under the pale moon’s glow,— 


Lillows of soft and downy white, 
Hiding the garden ground; 

Putting the rosebushes out of sight, 
Shutting the tlowers from cold and light, 

Wrapping the earth in a mantle tight— 
Hollow and hill and mound. 


[he frost crept up the window pane, 
Painting a pictitre rare: 

Masses of flowers and ripened grain, 
Rovk, mountain and forest, river, plain, 

A castle, a bridge. a distant train, 
Were quuintly pictured there. 


The wind roared down the chimney old, 
Singing a disinal song; 

While round the fire there were stories told 
Of fairies and homes, and witches bold, 

Cleaving the night in the piercing cold, 
Sped by the wind along. 


Little enough we children cared 

Kither for snow or wind; 

All was warm and bright, and well we fared, 

Popcorn and apples and nuts we shared, 
Till ’twas nine o’clock, when we all prepared 

A-ecozy nest to find. 

Then up the stairs our way we’d make, 

Listening to the din 
Of rattling door and shutters’ shake, 

Of roaring treetop, of hurling flake; 
Nor did our sleep of fear partake, 

When mother had tucked us in. 

a - 
Remove the Restrictions. 

In your issue of Jan 2, you editorially 
puse making county schools state institutions. 
I heartily agree with you, bus believe an en- 
tire change of methods in teaching is also 
Some 25 or 30 years ago a pupil 
was allowed to study all of the common 
branches of learning, and if the teacher was 
willing, any of the higher branches he or she 
might wish to study. Now with classed and 
graded country schools, the law prescribes the 
kind of text-books to use, limits the teacher 
and pupils to a certain number of pages to be 
learned each term, and when these are mas- 
tered,so as to pass an exainination satisfactor- 
ily a diploma is issued,and the boy or girl 
is prohibited from taking any further part in 
the home And so, just at the age 
when they are the most susceptible to the in- 
finences of their surroundings, just when they 
need the home influence and gentle admoni- 
tion of parents the most, they must be sent 
away from home for further education and the 
farmer must scrimp and save and grind him- 
self and family down to the very meagerest 
necessities of life to be able to send his enhil- 
dren off to some other institution of learning. 
Remove the restrictions that are placed upon 
the teacher in regard to what studies she shall 
or shall not teach, and do not limit the pupils 
to the perusal of just so many pages each 
term. And though they will not by this 
means acquire a finished education, they will 
have a good general knowledge, and not be 
driven from home when they can ill afford 


op- 


necessary. 


school. 





to go and need its influence the most.—[N. 
ww. oe 
About Stamps. 
Mrs Blake: The torn stamps which you de- 


seribe have no value, either the 25c or 50c va- 
rieties. It would be impcssible to say what is 
the premium on the ’65 and ’67 revenue 
stamps without seeing them. W. C. Stone, 
384 Union street, Springtield, Mass, will give 
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information about and 





you the premiums 
values. 

Belgium has issued two new stamps to an- 
nounce the coming of the exhibition to be 
held at Brussels next year. The dc value in 
green represents St Michael trampling on a 
dragon, while the 10c value in chocolate 


shows the archangel Michael spearing ‘‘his 
satanic majesty.’’ 
In studying the history of auy stamp, nine 


elements have to be considered. The design, 
the legend, the value, the plate and tbe print, 
the color, the nature of the paper, the pres- 
ence or absence of water marks, the quality 
of the adhesive substance and the indentation. 

A rare cancelled stamp is of much greater 
value than the same stamp washed and re- 
paired. Washed stamps lose their gum and 
the gum is a sign of authenticity. 

Two new United States locals have been 
discovered, the one beingalcent Jenkins’ 
City Despatch of a hitherto unknown type, 
and the other an envelope issued by Roche’s 
Wilmington Dispatch. 

—————— 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 

2. CHARADE—My first is not right, my sec- 
ond is a policeman, my third is a numeral, 
and my whole is to contract. 

3. SENTENCE MAKING-—Fill the first blank 
with a word of five letters and each succeed- 
ing blank with the werd beheaded for each 
blank. 

From 
an——. 

4. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS—A town 
state it is in. 


PAmMMmm NY. 


5. ARITHMETICAL—A farmer had 
number of hens, one third as many 
hens, and twice as many geese as 
he added one-third as many more hens to his 
flock he wonld have 60 hens. How many of 
each kind of fowl did the farmer have?—[W. 
a 

6. Cross Worp EntcGmMa— 
My first is in just but not right, 
My second is in seen but not in sight, 
My third in sun the same as in moon, 
My fourth in morning as well as noon, 
My fifth is in isle but not in land, 
My sixth finger but not in hand, 
My seventh in June but not in May, 
My eighth is in star as well as in day, 
My ninth isin May but not in June, 
My tenth in fiddle also in tune, 
My eleventh in study but not in learn, 
My twelfth in solemn but not in stern, 
My lastin finis, and in the end, 
My whole I hope is your welcome friend. 

EE 

The Wealth and Strength of a Country are 
its population, and the best part of the popu- 
lation are the cultivators of the Inde- 
pendent farmers are everywhere the basis of 
society and the true friends of liberty.—| An- 
drew Jackson. 
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Free to our Readers—The New Cure for Kidney 
and Bladder diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 

As stated in our last issue, the new botanic- 

al discovery, Alkavis, is proving a wonder- 


ful curative in all diseases caused by uric acid 
in the blood or disordered action of the kiid- 
neys and urinary organs. The New York 
World publishes the remarkable case of Rev 


A. C. Darling, minister of the gospel at North 
Constantia, N Y, cured by Alkavis, when, as 
he says himself, he had lost faith in man and 
medicine, and was preparing himself for cer- 
tain death. Similar testimony to this won- 
derful new remedy comes from others, incluti- 
ing many ladies suffering from disorders 
culiar to womanhood. .The Church Kidney 
Cure Co of 418 Fourth avenue, New York, 
who so far are its only importers, are so anx- 
ious to prove its value that for the sake of in- 
troduetion they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid by mail to every reader of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Who is a sufferer 
from any form of kidney or bladder disorder, 
Bright’s disease, rheumatism, dropsy, grayel, 
painin back, female complaints, or other 
affliction due to improper action of the kid- 
neys or urinary organs. We advise all suffer- 
ers to send their names and address to the 
company, and receive the Alkavis free. To 
prove its wonderful curative powers, it is 
sent to you entirely free. 
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COLLARS andCuvFFs. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 

If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 


~eos _— Co. 65 Milk 3 Boston ,Mass, 


‘aw’ or rove p> 
BUGGIES, (= 


Harness oe Saddles shipped C. 0. D. 

here to anyone with 
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onials Free. $y, (in full 
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READ IT AND SEE HOW 
CAN BE SAVED. 


We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURISBT. In every case our sub- 
scribers can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subseribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 


when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 
Cost Our 
Separately. Price 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, Til, #2.00 $1.50 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago. Ll, 3.00 2.50 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.50 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.35 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.80 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky, 2.00 1.05 
Dairy World, Chicago, Il, 2.00 1.50 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.75 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.75 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
larper’s Magazine, New York, 5.00 4.05 
Harper’s Round Table, New York, 3.0 2.75 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 2.00 1.80 
Inter-Ocean,. Chicago, Ill, 2.00 1.25 
Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
MeClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, 2.0 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Poultry Mouthly, Albany, N. Y., 2.00 1.75 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Scientific American, New York, 4.60 3.50 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Semi-Weekly News, Gaiveston, Texas, 2.0 1.40 
Semi-Weekly News, Dallas, Texas, 2.00 1.40 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.00 1.75 
The Ladies’ World, New York, 1.40 1,25 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.40 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.25 
Wool Markets & Sheep, Chicago, 2.00 1.60 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 2.75 2.25 


Ten Cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle you to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897, 
which is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever published. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
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When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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‘lr Todd’s Valentine. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


USH, DEAR, whisper!’’ Mis 
Breck held up a warning fore- 
finger. ‘‘Don'’t let father hear 
you—he isn’t so well to-day.”’ 

She got up, and, tiptoeing 
across the floor, softly shut the 
door. Her sweet looked 
‘* Are you sure bad 


face 
it’s as 


bedroom 
worried. 
as that, Faithie? 

**Badder, mother—baddest!’’ Faith = said 
gloomily. ‘‘It couldn't be beaten for badness. 
He's a bad man.’’ 

‘*Hush, hush, dear. We mustn’t judge him.’ 

‘Well, J must!’’ the girl exclaimed hotly, 
‘‘Tsay he’s a bad man! Doesn’t he know 
father’s sick abed and we’re working our fin- 
to the bones to pay him?. What’s hein 
such a hurry for? Hasn’t he got houses 
enough besides ours? He’s rich, rich, rich— 
and we’re poor, poor, poor.’’ The shrill, in- 
dignant whispered words suddenly ended in 
a husky little sob. 

Faith buried her face in the bright sheets of 
paper and tinsel on the table, to Cupid’s dis- 
may. His fat, round cheeks reddened with 
acute anxiety and the corners of his mouth 
curved down. But he only sat up straighter 
and held his breath, till Faith's head came up 
again. How funny it was for Faithie to cry! 
Of course her tears would spot the 
blue sheet and maybe the gold one, too—O, 
my shole! put Ae wasn’t a-going to cry, too. 
He and para were men folks, and men folks 
never cried. 

Faith lifted her head with a 
defiance. ‘*Well?’’ 

‘*Well, dear?’’ 

“‘We must pay 


? 


’” 


she asked. 


’ 


gers 


some of 


little jerk of 


it, mother—we must! we 
must 

**We can’t pay it, dear.’’ Mrs Breck’s gen- 
tle voice wavered over the words, but she 
wenton. ‘‘Thetimeis almost up, and we 
have no money, Faith. If we had any, I 
should spend it for father, first, for medi- 
cines.’’ 

‘*But it’ll kill father if we’re turned out of 
house and home—evicted like so many Irish 
peasants! He’s sick to be moved, and 
where could we move him to?’’ Faith’s voice 
rose out of a whisper, shrilly. 

‘**Sh! dear. We must have courage—’’ 

‘*Mother Breck, have you got any courage 
left?’’ 

‘*Yes, dear, 
have—Faith.’’ 

Cupid sat on the floor among his blocks and 
watched mother and Faithie hug each a great 
long while. He sighed a little, softiy, behind 
his pudgy little hand, and wondered pessimis- 
tically if there would ever be any valentine, 
anyway. For Faith was making a valentine 
for Cupid. At first it had been a secret, till 
Cupid’s active little nose somehow sniffed it 
in the ait Then he was even allowed to 
his own colored paper and 
But the present prospects for valen- 


too 


and something better still. I 


choo wWaKe Sug- 
gestions. 
tines were poor. 

‘*There’s Faithie,’’ Mrs Breck 
said after awhile, running her thin fingers 
through and through Faith’s hair. i 
tation in her Was significant. 
thought and thought, dear, and prayed oy 
way for us 


one way, 


The hesi- 


yoice 


to keep the 


sick father 


it, and there’s just one 
‘ 


home for poor, 
‘O, no, no, no, mother, 

Faith interrupted quickly. 

[ can’t goto Mr Todd agaiu and 
[I can’t! I can’t!’’ 


not th if way!’’ 
**We can’t beg off 
again. ask 
charity. 

‘*Not charity, Faithie, only 
little longer. He must be a just man, and 
an W Father was always so 
prompt to pay him. And there’s such a little 
our own 


patience for a 


surely he ¢ ait. 


left to pay—why, it’s 
now !"’ 
‘I can’t do it Faith said shortly. 
[ will do it, Mrs Breck answered 
th gentle decision. 
‘*‘No, no, no!’’ cried Faith. 
Cupid had got up and came over now and 
| eyeing the forgotten valentine wistful- 
It wasn’t half done yet. The gold angel 
only had one wing and that was on crooked. 
And there sat Faithie absently roiling up one 


home 


almost 


‘Then 
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her thumb an forefinger! 


Cupid de- 


corner between 
Something would have to be done. 
cided to try a little modest hinting. 

‘*Do you s’pose that vad man ever had a val- 
ingtine, Faithie’’ he asked. ‘‘’Cause, you 
see if he didn’t ever, I shouldn’t be so ’ston- 
ished at his badness.’’ 

Faith looked down 
face at her elbow, and took 
ly. Fora minute or two there only the 
snipping sound of the scissors and the faint 
creak of the crisp papers, in the room. The 
gold angel’s other wing was) appended 
properly, and the crooked one straightened. 
It really looked like a good valentine season, 
after all! 

‘*It’s so lovely!”’ 


the solemn little 
the hint instaunt- 


into 


was 


murmured Cupid, warm- 
ly, *‘Q, what a nawful thing it wonld be 
never—never—to have a valingtine! I don’t 
trugy b’lieve that poor, bad man ever had 
one, now honest, Faithie, and so he’s bad.’’ 
He watched the deft, finishing touches in- 
tently. His impatient little toes made little 
uneasy taps on the floor. ‘‘I guess I like the 
gold angel the most,’’ he murmured. 

‘*That isn’t an angel—that’s a dear, little, 
round, fat Cupid like you.’’ Faith said, sud- 
denly hugging him. ‘* You’rea valentine, 
Cupid! Mother, where are my bow and ar- 
rows I had years ago? Don’t you know, there 
was a cupning quiver, too, to hold the ar- 
rows’”’ 

‘*Up in the old sea-chest, dear.’’ Mrs Breck 
answered absently. 

Faith found them and hung the little 
erful of arrows over Cupid’s shoulder. 

‘*There!’’ she cried softly, ‘‘take the bow 
in your hands—so. Now you are a little val- 
entine, your own self!’’ 

‘*A live valingtine!’’ echoed 
low in delight. ‘‘Where'll you 
Faithie? -Who’ll have me?”’’ 

Faith was gathering together the scraps of 
paper, and already the little fash of girlish 
fun had faded out of her face. It was care- 
worn and worried again. She hardly seemed 
to hear the child’s question or to notice again 
his cupid’s equipment. The old trouble faced 
her stubbornly, refusing to be answered. 

There was no answer at all, uniess—yes, of 
course she could try going to the old man and 
asking for more time—‘‘ begging off,’’she call- 
ed it. Butthat was dreadful. What would 
Lance think? 

Bless the girl, there was a ‘‘ Lance’ 
then? A tall, straight Lance, with 
blue eyes that looked into Faith’s and 
her beautiful things. What would 
think if they went a-begying to his uncle, 
just asif they hadn’t any pride atall. For 
it was Lance’s uncle who held thes mortgage 
and who wanted the money right away—O, 
dear, how things mixed up in this world! 
A sick father, dear old father! an overdue 
debt, a bad old man who threatened to disin- 
herit his only heir because of the beautiful 
things his blue eyes said to a poor little girl 
named Faith! Tangled enough things seemed 
to that little girl just now. She drew a long, 
quivering breath over her thoughts. 

‘*T believe he’s doing it just on purpose! 
she sail to herself, cutting off the words spite- 
fully with the little sharp her 
scorn. ‘‘Just because he’s bound Lance 
shan't have anything to do with m—with us. 
So he’s going to turn us out of apd 


quiv- 


fel- 


me to, 


the little 
send 


"in tt, 
honest, 


told 
Lance 


scissors of 


house 
home, is he?’’ 

‘*Paithie, where you goin’ to send me to, 
"cause I’m a valingtine now, know,’ 
persisted a wistful whisper at her elbow. Cu- 
pid stood there poking her genily with his 
end. What was the matter with 
Faithie ’cause she wouldn’t answer little boys 
when they asked an’ kept on askin’? She was 
asleep with her eyes open—that’s what! 

‘*Where’ll you send me to, Faithie Breck? 

‘‘Oh!—Why, I don’t know. You mustn’t 
bother me, Cupid. I’m busy thinking.’’ 

‘*But you must’n’t make a valingtine’out o’ 
me out you send me to somewhere, so there 
now ’ 

Faith laughed and cuddled him to her lov- 
ingly. ‘‘Well, you little persister, go and be 
the mayor’s valentine or the president’s or 
anybody's, but don’t tease Faithie.’’ 

The little fellow trotted away and sat down 
outside, on the hall stairs, possessed of a sud- 
den splendid idea. It grew bigger and splen- 


vou ° 


bow's 


”” 


dider. It took possession of his whoie 
soul and sent his short legs hurrying stu 
down street, round corners and out ot 

**She said the president’s valingtine, b 
ain’t the president. Ho, I guess 1 kn 
the president 1s!’’ Cupid was thin 
trudged. ‘* Maybe 
’cause he’s a bad man. Faithie 
mamma said vice was like bad. So 
that’s what.’’ . 

His quiver bumped monotonously ¢ 
his shoulder blades and the arrows 
tled and crowded each other. The e 
some bow prodded people’s elbows and 
the way of lamp and trees, 
undisinayed, scurried on. He had forg 
his hat and his curls were at the merey of 
breeze that came blowing briskly up from 
bay. Altogether he made a queer enoug! 
tle tigure,and no wonder he left astonishm«: 
and admiration in his wake. 


he’s the vice pre 


Said 


posts 


Not so very long after this, when old Basil 
Todd heard his ring—once, twi 
three times, unsteadily twitched 
shoulders under his soft silk gown, with ve 
ation. Must a man be waked out of his aft 
noon navping by that everlasting—it was 
everlasting Basil Todd said-—-tink-tinkli 
Couldn’t a body take a minute’s comfort in 
his own house? Confonnd it, where was 
Marie?—the rascal was at it again! 

Tinkle—tink-tinkle-tinkle-tink! 

Marie, busy with a caller in the area, re- 
mained innocently oblivious to her duty, and 
the gentle, quavery ringing went on. 

Basil Todd could stand it 
thrust this feet further into 
drew together his 
dainty clasp. 

At the door he confronted—was it an elf, a 
fairy, a very sprite out of No Man’s Land, or 
only a breathless, round-eyed little child? By 
all the gods, was it Cupid, himself, then? 

**They always tuck ’ei in under the 
you know, but I couldn’t tuck me under,”’ 
apologized the elf eagerly. 

**So I had to be untucked. 
ingtine.’’ He laughed delightedly. 
you know—your valingtine.’’ 

‘*The dickens you are!’’ 

‘*No, 1f£ you please, no, I 
pid.”’ 

So it was Cupid, after all. Basil Todd stood 
staring at him through his glasses, then over, 
then underthem. Was ita flaw in the glass 
that made his under 
brows, look as if they might be twinkling 

“Tf you ain’t ’spectin’ to 
in, [I guess I’ll be goin’ 
hinting politely. 

‘*The dick—won’t you come in, Cupid 

Old Basil Todd held the door wide o 
bowed profoundly. The ‘‘tlaw’’ 
glasses of his spectacles was very pronoul 


doorbell 
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no longer. He 
his slippers and 


dressing gown with 


door, 


I’m a live val- 
‘* Yours, 


ain’t. ’m Cu- 


eyes, deepset shaggy 
’vite me to come 


now,’’ Cupid said, 


Cupid established himself on the ed 
high chair, balancing skillfu 
promptly reopened the conversation 

**Faithie did it, you know,’’ he 
fully, 
didn’t sp’ose you’d ever 
I came. That’s what.”’ 

**The dickens, it is!’’ 
behind his beard. 

**Are you 
chattered on inquiringly. 

‘“‘Well, not yet, Cu 

**On! I thoug!) 
you're so bad, so 
ped in 
over his 


himself 


Said 


**she made a valingtine out o’ 


had one before, 


muttered Basil Todd 


the vice 


president?’’ 


suaa 


little 


en con 
fave with shame 
nured contritely. 

Now the spectacles came 
old Basil Todda’s a 


fi 1Y 
I 


small, swaying fig 
; 


: 
scuse me!’’ he mt 


off altoge 


‘Go ahead,’’ he } 
But Cupid, still disconcerted, 
one brief, black-stockinged leg carefu 
the other and the adjustment 
time. Then he clasped his 
uppermost knee and gently 
forth, bravely. 

rather severe. 
‘*Tt’s bad to turn folks 
homes—that’s what. It’s 


requirea 
hands r 
rocking bat 
went} ahead, His ve 

and 
iithie said 
s sick. 
Father’s dreadf’ly sick, so he cries sometimes, 
like this—‘O, Nancy, Nancy, 


uit of hous 
vice. F 
you was a-goin’ to do it to us,an {father’ 


Nancy !’— 

















(Nancy’s mamma) but I guess that’s when 
he’s ’fraid of the wolf?’’ 

‘The wolf? 

‘‘Yes, there’s a wolf father keeps bein’ 
‘fraid will come to our front door. I heard 
him tell mamma so. But I ain’t any ’fraid 
of that wolf. I’d—I’d choke him!’’ 

Cupid, in his fervor of courage, lost his 
precarious little balance, and was so embar- 
rassed at his tumble that, for quite a minute, 
was silence in Basil Todd’s beautiful 


there 
room. 

**Scuse me, if you please,’’ the‘little fellow 
faltered, at last, his sweet, small face red- 
dened with chagrin. How many dreadful 
things he was doing—telling folks they were 
vice, right to their faces, an’ tumbling off 
folks’ chairs! What would Faithie say? But 
maybe the man hadn’t seen him fall off—he 
was looking out o’ the window just’s hard’s 
he could. 

Cupid breathed a 
re-established himself on the chair. 
then did Mr Todd look round at 
‘Faithie’ thinks I’m a bad man?’’ 
“Yes, if you’ll her, she 
You see, she’s ’scouraged. It makes 
you ’scouraged when there isn’t any money, 
an’ you’re going to be turned right out of 
your house. It don’t make me, but I’m a 
boy. Faithie’s only just a girl. 1’m goin’ to 
tell Lance how it makes her cry, sometimes, 
an’ he’ll tell her never to any more, ’cause it 
makes me cry an’ inamma an’ everybody.’’ 

‘‘What’s Lance got to do with it?’’ The 
old man’s voice rasped unpleasantly. 
Why, Lance b’longs to 


sigh of relief and softly 
Not till 
him. ‘‘Soe 
he said. 
’scuse does, now 


honest. 


Faithie, 


Lance? 


you know. When his sailboat comes in, he’s 
going to marry her, an’ Faithie’ll marry him, 
too, likely as not. That’s what. He says if 





ere’s a Shipwreck happens to his sailboat, 
‘ry Faithie just ’xactly the same, if it 
es all summer.’’ 


‘The dickens he will.’’ 





‘Yes, an’ he’s goin’ to give mea ride in 
the sailboat if it doesn’t get upset.’’ 
Cupid had risen and takenup Faithie’s 


“*T must 
explained, ‘‘guess they’ll 


v, edging slowly toward the door. 

be goin’ now,’’ he 
1 me at home.’’ 

Gut Basil Todd forced him gently back on 
he chair. ‘‘Hold Cupid,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
never had a valentine before in my life, and 
I’m seventy years old. I must keep this one 
. little longer. Besides, I’m trying to make 
up ny mind to send ‘Faithie’ a valentine by 

1, when you go home. Wouid you be will- 
ing to carry it for me.’’ 

‘*O, yes!’’ Cupid cried, with a little squeal 
of delight, ‘*I’d be so willin’! Faithie’s the 
bestest girl there is, an’ I love her the most 
of anybody—even Lance,’’ he added stoutly. 
Te sank back in the chair and waited very 
patiently, drumming his toes now and then 
by way of a gentle hint. For the old man 
opposite seemed lost in revery. His shaggy 
knit and his big, square chin 
worked uneasily under his beard. He drum- 
med his toes, too, with monotonous thuds 
against his footstool. The clock ticked in- 
sistently, loudly. 

After a while, he glanced over at Oupid. 
The child had fallen asleep, with his curly 
head canted to one side, and his pretty, baby 
features contorted oddly. Basi] Todd straight- 
ened the little head with a new gentleness in 
his touch—three, four, five, the clock struc« 
sharply, and Cupid’s eyes flew open. 

‘*Have you made up your mind?” he asked, 
‘*Are you goin’ to send Faithie’s valingtine?”’ 

Basil Todd was pacing the room slowly, 
with noiseless, slippered feet. The paper 

his hand he dropped now 


on, 


i 


brows were 


packet he held in 
intc Cupid’s quiver, pressing it safely down 
into it. 

‘‘Yes, I’ve made up my mind—it takes us 
tough old chaps a good while. There, I’ve 
put the valentine in here. You may give it to 
‘Faithie’ with a bad old man’s compliments. 
And she may tell her Lance, if she likes, that 
his ship is sighted in the offing. It’s making 
good time into port now. Can you remember 
all that?’’ 

Cupid repeated the words once or twice aft- 
er the old man, then nodded, satisfied. ‘‘I 
can say ’em, I guess, but they're quite a long 
say, ain’t them?’’ he said. 

Faith and his mother were waiting very 
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anxiously for him—too glad to him to 
scold him for giving them such a fright. And 
how the gladness grew when, together, they 
read Faith’s big, queer valentine! 

Whoever heard of a mortgage, cancelled, 
receipted, playing at valentine before? Or 
whoever saw happier, more grateful women 
than mamma and Faithie were, over it? And 
how quickly the ‘‘ bad old man’’ the 
good old man—the dear, kind old man! 

It takes so short a time to transfigure a 
world when there are human hearts in it, 
with little children to Jead them and ships in 
the ofting, just coming in! 


see 


became 





An American Author. 
ISADORE BAKER. 





(Each stanza gives in general the title of one of 
the author’s books. Whois he? The answer will 
be printed next week.] 

From Adirondack camp he went 
To gather berries, early; 

He met by chance, and killed by shot, 
A bruin huge and surly. 


He went to Nova Scotia land 
All by Prince Edward’s island; 
The ship it sailed till he was glad 
Again to be on dry land. 


He sought for ljterary fame 
And found it in a garden; 

He spent a happy summer there, 
Free as in woods of Arden. 


Te took a journey in the world 
Of science, art and fashion, 
And wrote a story of romance, 

Of incident and passion. 


He travelled in the Orient, 
This was no loss to us, 

And cogitated history 
Upon the Bosphorus. 


To settle down, at last, he had 
No A rab tent to fold, 
In view of this, he built a house 
Entirely of gold. 
—— 
All Aboard for Washington. 
y. A. RACY. 


new era in political 
work to- 


It is the dawning of a 
life when parties of opposing faith 


gether in harmony and good will for the same 
object, as republicans and democrats are 
working for the inauguration of President 
McKinley. About 2500 of the energetic citi- 
zens of Washington are constantly employed 
in the necessary work of preparation. Nearly 
$60,000 has been already subscribed and a 


large portion of it paidin. All of which will 
probably be refunded from proceeds resulting 
from the sale of tickets to the ball and other 
privileges. So you we expect to have a 
great national ‘‘function’’ that will pay its 
own expenses; excepting much time given 
gratuitously in the work of preparation. 

After the ceremonies at the capitol and the 
delivery of the message of acceptance by the 
new president from the east front, the great 
procession forms and moves slowly down the 
finest avenue in the world to the White 
House. All societies, as well as the military, 
will bein uniform. Flags and bunting will 
be in evidence all over the city, particular- 
ly along the line of march. There will be an 
aerial display of fireworks that can be seen 
and enjoyed by all, instead of set pieces that 
can be viewed oniy by a limited number, and 
then at great peril and disadvantage from 
erushing crowds. Some fine electrical dis- 
plays of the prominent buildings are contem- 
plated. The ball, of course, is the feature of 
the evening of the 4th; designs for decorating 
the pension building, where it will be held 
for the third time, are being considered. On 
the 5th and 6th several instrumental concerts 
will be given there, that those who could not 
or did not wish to attend the ball may see 
and enjoy the beautiful decorations. A small 
admission fee will be charged. 

No one should think of coming to Washing- 
ton at such a time without previously secur- 
ing accommodations, even though there are 
friends or relatives here; for every house is 
hable to be a boarding house, temporarily, 
and those who fail to secure a place before 
coming may find it difficult todo so after 
arrival. All needed information in regard to 
rooms, boards and location can be obtained 


see 
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by applying to the committee on public com- 
fort located in the Glover building, 1419 F 
street, N W. The committee have rooms list- 
ed for about 21,000. Lodging can be had for 
50c upward. Good roomsin private families 
for two or four, for one or two nights only, 
will probably be a dollar each person per 
night, but if the stay is for a week or longer, 
probably not more than 50c to Tic. The price 
for meals, like that of rooms, varies. I know 
of several boarding houses that will furnish 
good breakfasts and dinners for 25 and 35c. 

If you are coming to Washington for the 
first time or if you wish to see anything of 
the city, do not limit yourself to less time than 
a week or 10 days. Every day ofthe time can 





be filled with satisfactory and instructive 
sight seeing. 
— EE 


News Notes of Science. 





A means of telegraphing without wires is 
being tried by the telegraph expert of the 
British postoftice, W. H. Preece, with a con- 
siderable degree of suecess. It is the inven- 
tion of a young Italian named Mareoni. Elec- 
tric waves vibrating at the rate, it is said, of 
250,000,000 a second, are reflected and _ refract- 
ed by Marconi’s apparatus in a way which 
promises practical results. For example, a 
vessel approaching a dangerous shore and 
having on board an electric bell responding 
to the vibrations of a transmitter in a govern- 
ment lighthouse, would receive the signal 
notifying the navigator of his approach to 
dangerous reefs, in a manner superior to any 
system of lights or fogs horns. 

Roentgen ray photographs were admitted 
as evidence in a Denver (Col) court recently. 

Lieut Wise, U S A, was lifted 42 feet im the 
air recently by four mammoth cloth-covered 
on Governor’s island, N Y. A swing- 
arranged and the kites were 
flown tandem and went up to a great hight, 
Only two other men have made ascensions on 
the strings of big kites. They are Lawrence 
Hargrave, who went up 40 feet in Australia 


kites, 


ing seat was 


in 1895, and Capt H. Baden Powell of the 
Scot’s Greys, who went up nearly 100 feet m 
England. This makes Lieut Wise’s feat a 


that kites 
observa- 


notable one. He has demonstrated 
can be used for purposes of military 
tion. 

\ great 
will be held at 


international congress of science 
Dover, Eng, and across the 
channel at Boulogne, France. 

Colored photographs taken at a single oper- 
ation are shown by Dr Joly of Dublin, Tre. 

Prof Amos E. Dolbear of Tufts college, an 
eminent electrician, predicts that it will be 
possible ere long to fiash signals to Mars by 
means of great searchlights. 

The German carp introduced in American 
waters a few years ago prove destructive to 
other fish, and fortunately they seem to be on 

he decrease. The legislature of New Jersey 
imposes a heavy fine on any person who intro- 
duces these fish in the waters of the state, 
and the fish commissioners of New York have 
come to a like decision. 

iaieiasiptean 


A Keeley Cure department has been added 
to Plymouth church, Brooklyn, N Y, by Rev 
Dr Lyman Abbott. A fund is to be created 


with the special object of paying the expenses 
of the inebriates whom the church regards as 
fit subjects for the gold cure, while undergoing 
treatment. Rev Horace Porter, the assistant 
pastor, who has special charge of the work, 
says that they have been overwhelmed by the 
produets of the saloons and by appeals for re- 
lief. The patients, on recovering, are expect- 
ed to pay back on the installment plan the 
mouey advanced for their treatment, and this 
is to be used for the benefit of other unfortu- 
nates. 





Statesmanship.—I believe that there is as 
much of the raw material of statesmanship 
among us as ever there was, but the duties 
levied by the local rings of majority-manufac- 
turers are so high as to prohibit its entrance 
into competition with the protected article. 
Could we only have a traveling exhibition of 
our Bosses, and say to the American people, 
‘‘Behold the shapers of your national des- 
tiny!’’ A single despot would be cheaper, 
and probably better-locking.—[{James Russell 
Lowell, 1888. 
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GOOD ST WALENTINE. 


Fashions in Celebrating Lovers’ Day. 


The fashion of drawing 

eve of the day held sway for many a century, 

for Mr Pepys, that volu- 

minous journalist who was 

economical with every- 

thing except ink and pa- 

per, records in his diary 

SN for St Valentine’s day, 

S 1667: ‘‘This morning 

came up to my wife little 

Will Mercer to be her vai- 

entine, and brought her 

name written upon blue 

paper in gold letters, done 

bv himself. Very pretty, 

and we were both well 

pleased with 1t. But I 

am also this year my 

wife’s valentine, and it 

will cost me £5; but that 

I must have laid out, if we had not been Val- 

entines.’’ 

The country 

gay places at 

sions of children 

and true lovers’ 

singing,— 

‘Good morrow to you, Valentine, 
Curl your locks as I do mine— 


valentines on the 


towns of England were ever 
his season with festive proces- 
* brave and braw’’ with holly 
going from 


knots, house to 


house 


The Beginning of Valentine Day. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 


course of true love could never have 
so smooth in ancient Rome after the 
death of the good old pris st Valentinus, who 
was beheaded by Emperor Claudius because, 
he was so fond of young people. For 
‘loved a lover,’’ setiled 
quarrels and put straight little troublesome 
ffaires do coeur. No wonder, then, the young 
folks for long after met secretly every 
year, to pay homage to his memory and ex- 
change small gifts which they termed ‘‘St 
Valentine offerings 
Indeed, this probably 

early Christian fathers, 
‘wise in their generation, 
celebration of the martyrdom of St Valentine 
for the old heathen festival of Lupercalia, 
when the Roman youth were wont to vaunt 
Juuo and the great god Pan; 
jovial February day, 


The 
run quite 


*tis said, 
he it was who dearly * 


once 


continued until the 
who were rarely 
’’? substituted the 


the praises of 
making merry all the 
not only with banquet, drama aud dance, but 
by the drawing cf ladies’ names, inscribed 
upon parchment, from a billet box provided 
forthe purpose. The maiden which to each 
bachelor thus did fall was installed as the ob- 
ject of his devotion throughout the following 
twelve month, and she was privileged to com- 
mand him as best suited her sweet will. In 
time, then, the love-lottery became, also, a 
feature of the Christians’ Valentine day. It 
was, too, a chivalrous refinement of the same 
when, in later days at European 
knights assembled at the carnival sea- 
son to feast and tight for honor and their 
ladyes faire. Each wore his chosen 
colors throughout the combat, red her 
ding and sang her charms in tenderest 
which may have been the origin of the senti- 
mental valentine, 
‘*Two before and two hehind-— 
Good morrow to you, Valentine.’’ 

But at Norwich, particularly, St Valentine’s 
eve was the merriest night ‘‘of all 
the glad new year,’’ with boyish messengers 
darting hither and yon to drop a small gift or 
three cornered missive tied to an apple or or- 
ange at some favored one’s doorand then “rap 
and run’’ while the tap-tapping of the knock- 
ers all over town sounded like the clattering 
of ten thousand castanets. 

I think, too, many of us can remember 
much the same kind of thing, not so very 
long ago, on this side of the Atlantic; the hid- 
ing behind portals in order to spring out and 
catch the St Valentine visitor; the joy over 
the embossed billets filled with ‘‘ hearts, 
darts and aromatic pains’’ and the disappoint- 
ment when the expected valentine proved to 
be only a deceptive white square chalked by 
some mischievous urchin upon the doorstep. 

For a time it looked as though the celebra- 


custoln 
courts, 


one’s 


obey bid- 


verse, 


maddest 


”” 
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tion of the 14th of February was going out of 
fashion and that lovers’ day was doomed to 
be quietly laid on the shelf, along with New 
Year calling and Shrovetide revels. But 
within the past two or three years it appears 
to have enjoyed a revival of popularity and 
the business of manufacturing the dainty love 
missives has correspondingly increased. 
rr 
A St Valentine Tea. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 

A number of small, daintily furnished tea- 
tables, lighted by shaded candles or lamps, 
and presided over by young girls in light ev- 
ening gowns, are the first requisite, and at 
these are poured and served the tiny cups of 
chocolate and bouillon, together with wafers, 
swall heart-shaped cakes and for confections, 
mottoes and the flat lozenges bearing senti- 
mental poesies. 

In one corner, too, must be erected a minia- 
ture postoftice—a clothes horse covered with 
sheets doing very well for this purpose, deco- 
rated with love knots of blue ribbon or cheese 
cloth and hearts of various sizes cut from red 
and silver paper. Through this the valentines 
are sent, @ winsome postmistress standing be- 
hind to sort and deliverthem. All present 
may, by this channel, have the privilege of 
favoring each other with love missives, ora 
hostess way ear them for her guests be- 
forehand. Of course the regulation manufac- 
tured valentines will answer but much more 
entertaining are homemade ones, if someone 
with the gift of rhyming will write original 
verses with sly and apropos hits at members 
of the company. The writer has assisted at 
such an entertainment where valentines of 
this kind sold at ten cents apiece like the 
proverbial ‘‘hot cakes,’’ and the blackboard 
upon which ‘‘advertised letters’’ were posted, 
was thronged by a small crowd, each eager to 
discover his or her name. Those, too, skill- 
ful with pencil and brush, have a world ot 
pretty missives at their fingers ends if they 
so choose, while the less clever may concoct 
very satisfactory ones by covering pasteboard 
cut in the form of hearts and other devices 
with crepe paper, and ornamenting them with 
tiny bows of satin ribbon and the tissue paper 
flower so easily made. 

At a public ‘‘tea’* of this sort, there should 
be introduced, during the evening, music, the 
singing of love songs, the reading perhaps of 
Sam Weller’s Valentine or The Courtin’, and 
recitations of appropriate poems such as 
George Budeye’s St Valentine’s Origin, Mrs 
May Riley Smith’s Two Valentines, Daisy's 
Valentines by Austin Dobson and A Roman 
Valentine by Emma Dunning Banks, the last 
to be given in Roman costume. 

At a private affair, however, the gume of 
Hearts, played for dainty and appropriate 
prizes, would be in order and if ices be serv- 
ed, they should be moulded in individual 


forms, as hearts, hands and Cupids. 
EEE 


A Card Table. 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
light and graceful design for acard table, and 
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one not difficult of construction in the ama- 
teur workshop. The top is square and pro- 
jects considerably over the body of the table. 
The legs are curved, as shown, and are trian- 
gular in shape, the flat part being placed to- 
ward the exact center of the table, bringing 
the opposite edge to correspond with the cor- 
ner of the table. The balls can be procured 
at a cabinet shop, and the spindles for use 
with them. The balls are bored with a bit 
the size of the spindles and are then easily 
placed in position. Such a table may be made 





of some handsomely grained wood and 
ed in the natural state, or with better 
perhaps, of soft wood and painted, hi 
case the suggestion is made that the table 
legs be finished in enamel black, and the 
spindles and balls in enamel white. Other 
attractive combinations will suggest them. 
selves, if this is not desired. 
re 

Valentine Parties.—These are now 
much in vogue. From a Cupid’s postoftice 
in one corner, more or less original valentines 
are distributed to all present, the game of 
hearts is played for appropriate prizes and 
the refreshment offered takes the form of 
heart-shaped cakes and ices served in the 
heart of a rose—the very flower of love Ss. 


The First Poetical Valentine.—It is to 
Charles, Duke of Orleans, the father 
twelfth Louis of France, that has been award- 
ed the honor of composing the first poetical 
valentine. Tuken prisoner at the battle of 
Agincourt in 1415, it was during his captivity 
in the Tower of London, that he wiled 
the tedium of his days by writing the St 
entine poesy which is still preserved 
British Museum. 


of the 


was found recently by scientists 
connected with the Smithsonian institution, 
among the remains of the cliff dwellers in 
Arizona. It is the body of a child, wrapped 
up in bands like an Egyptian mummy, and 
is reckoned of great 


A Mummy 


importance in tracing 
the evolution of civilization in America 


The Best of a Book is not the thou 
which it contains, but the thought it suggests 
just as the charm of music dwells not in the 
tones, but in the echoes of our hearts 0] 
ver Wendell Holmes. 


Mrs. Kate Etter 


OF MISSOURI, 


is Cured of Heart Disease by Dr. 
New Heart Cure. 








Miles’ 


RS. KATE ETTER wrote from 
Neosho, Mo., in March last. “Two 
years ago I was severely troubled 

with my stomach and kidneys, and a great 

affliction so unnerved me that my condition 

became alarming. The telegraph brought 

@ prominent physician in a consultation 

which resulted in no benefit. I went to 

Wyoming for change of climate without 

benefit, was brought 

back to Atchison where 

nurses worked with me 

night and day to keep 

me alive to reach my 

friends here. My heart 

became so bad that my 

friends gave up all 

hope. I began taking 

Dr. Miles’ Heart Cure and Nervine alter- 

nately and was restored to health. It is now 
months since and I am perfectly well.” 

Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 

gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 

benefits or money refunded. Book on Heart 

and Nerves sent free to all applicants. 
DR. MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind 





Om complete Catalocue of Agricultural Books, address 
NGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Chicage. 








A GOOD 
A $600 Home. 


W. D. TEEPLE, ILLINOIS. 





The small farmhouse shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations can be built for about 
$600. Of course, in such a cheap structure all 
conveniences cannot be had, neither can it 
be as large as is usually desired, unless poor- 
ly constructed. No size is noted, but this 


porch 


Dining Froom 


aj 


Kitchen 





THE ARRANGEMENT DOWNSTAIRS. 
feature can be accommodated to the cost of 
material-in the locality where it is to be built. 
The idea is to get a suitable plan and let the 


farmer adapt it to his needs and circum- 
stances. 
The house is an ordinary balloon frame 


structure, with cellar under dining room. The 


windows are single light sash, but donble 
four or six light sash would be a saving in 
cost. The buttresses on the kitchen chimney 


are capped with terra cotta, but these can be 
left off, as they are merely for appearance. 
The house is constructed with reference to 
compactness as well as convenience. Closets 
are put under roof slopes, giving maximum 
floor area in rooms, with no jogs in ceilings. 
A linen closet off the upper hallis very con- 
venient and not often found in a farmhouse 
of this size. Of course, for $600 no plumbing 
can be had except that of a most primitive 
character, and hence unsafe and out of the 
question. The pantry 1s well fitted with 
shelves, table, tilt, bins for flour and meal, 
drawers for table linen, etc. The cellar has 
an outside and inside entrance. A roomy 
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HOUSE FOR $600. 


back porch affords a limited drying place for 
clothes, seed corn or any other purpose. As the 
front part of the house is used comparatively 


little, the stairs at back are arranged so that 
rooms most apt to be in constant use are 


warmed in winter by the kitchen range. 


The Law of the Road.—Mr John E. Gale, in 
an excellent article under the above caption, 
in your paper gives some good advice, as well 
as pointers, as to the legal duties of persons 
using the public highways, under certain cir- 
cumstances. I do not know, however, to 
what section of the country, or state, he refers, 
when he says, ‘‘Our statutes do not require a 
traveler to keep upon any particular part of 
the road, nor to turn cut in any certain di- 
rection,’’ etc. Iam not familiar with the 
statutes of New York, or the New England 
states, or Pennsylvania, and cannot express 
an opinion as to how far that statement is 
true. In order that your Ohio readers may 
not be misled as to their duties in the pre- 
mises, let me quote Section 3490 Revised Stat- 
utes of Ohio, which is as follows: ‘‘All per- 
sons driving carriages or vehicles of any de- 
scription or riding on horseback on any turn- 
pike or plank road, or upon any public high- 
way of this state, shall, on meeting carriages 
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THE SECOND FLOOR. 


or vehicles of any description or persons rid- 
ing on horseback, keep to the right, so as to 
leave half of the road free; and if any person 
neglect or refuse to comply with the provis- 
ion (s) of this section, or in any manner hinder 
or obstruct any person in the free passage of 
such road or highway, he shall, on conviction 
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thereof before any justice of the peace or oti 
er court having jurisdiction, for every such 
offense be fined in any sum not less than one 
dollar nor more than twenty dollars, for the 
use of (the) common schools of such county, 
and the person so offending shali moreover be 
held liable to the person soaggrieved for any 
damages he may sustain ’’ Even in the states 
where no such statute exists, is it not probable 
that if a question of damages were to arise, 





FRONT ELEVATION. 


the law of common custom would hold against 
a person who failed or refused to turn to the 
right?—[Stanton Weaver. 








POISONING THE FOUNTAIN. 

If the foun- in of life is 
poisoned at its very source, 
there can de no health in 
any part of the body. 

When a woman has any 
disease of weakness of 
the delicate special organ- 
ism of her ff A sex, the fount- 
ain-head of |/ Yypgy"| ner physical 
existence is y Mm poisoned and 
she cannot Yj.) be healthy in 
any respect until this one 
fundamen-' tal trouble is 
cured. 

The family 
physician 
may make “& | 
the very com- . | | \ 
mon error of MD | 
ascribing all the |? 
trouble to 


super- {j 
ficial causes; he may | | —_— 
prescribe for neural- 
gia, indigestion, in- 


somnia, or headache, 
when these are merely symp- 
toms of some deep-rooted 
malady of the distinctly fem- 
inine organs. 

Any woman suffering from 
these delicate com- 
plaints may be com- 
pletely cured right in 
the privacy of her own 
home (without recourse 
to mortifying examina- 
tions and ‘“‘local treat- 
ment’’) by Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. 

It gives health to the special organism of 
womanhood. It purifies all diseased con- 
ditions; gives elastic strength to the liga- 
ments, and vitality to the nerve-centres. It 
promotes good digestion, sound sleep, and 
freedom from pain. 

It is the only medicine devised for this 
one purpose by an educated, skilled spe- 
cialist in this particular field of practice. It 
is the only medicine which insures pro- 
spective mothers against the dangers and 
sufferings of motherhood. 

Dr. Pierce’s thousand-page illustrated 
book, ‘‘The People’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser” contains several chapters de- 
voted to the special physiology of woman, 
with advice and suggestions for self-treat- 
ment which every woman ought to read. 
A paper-bound copy sent absolutely free on 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay for 
mailing only; or, cloth-bound, 31 stamps. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BED-WETTING S'Sowan'uiwdunce. Wis 
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[26] 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Game of Basket Ball. 
A popular sport just now, and one that bids 
fair to outrival baseball and cricket, is basket 
ball. This game, according to a recent stand- 


ard dictionary of the English language, is a 
sport closely resembling football,jin which the 
goals are iron crates or baskets at the opposite 
ends of a gymnasium; played by girls. Al- 
though such a definition isin the main cor- 
rect, the game, as it was first invented, was 
played by men in training schools and col- 
leges and not at all by girls. Now, however, 
young women, as well as young men, all over 
the country,are taking up basket ball with en- 


thusiastic interest, and physical instructors 


have given their highest endorsement to the 


game. 

One of the great advantages of basket ball 
is that it is capable of being played in or out 
of doors, and may, therefore, be enjoyed all 
the year round. 

To begin with, the players of the game are 
divided into two teams, each team to play for 
its own basket, which is in the opposite direc- 
tion from the other team. Then two captains 
are selected, one to represent each team. 
The goals, which are hammock nets of cord, 
suspended from metal rings about 18 inches in 
diameter, are placed about 10 feet above the 
ground or floor in the middle of the short side 
of the playing field. When the ball is thrown 
into the basket itis called ‘‘making a goal.’’ 
This ball is round and made of a rubber blad- 
der, covered with a leather case; it weighs 
about 18 ounces and measures either 30 or 32 
inches in circumference. 
generally divided into two 
each, with 10 minutes 
intermission, and is decided by the winning 
of the most goals in 40 minutes. According 
to the official rules of basket ball, as played 
by men, any player can play in any place on 
the field, and any member of the team may 
put the ball into the basket. But in girls’ 
basket ball the floor or field is divided’ into 
sections and each player can play only in her 
own territory; if she steps over that boundary 
line it constitutes a foul. In this way each 
player is responsible for a definite thing; she 
has her part of the field to look after and she 
is contident that the rest of the team will at- 
tend to the playing in their respective posi- 
tions. The floor is marked off into three di- 
visions with chalk lines, and in each end di- 
vision is the basket or goal 

Each of the two baskets 1s guarded by three 
‘*homes’’ or ‘‘forwards,’’ players on the side 
to which the basket belongs, whose duty is to 
get the ball into the basket, while in the 
same part ot the field are three ‘‘guards,’’ 
players on the opposite side, who try to pre- 
vent their opponents from making goals. In 
the middle of the field are four centers, who 
try to catch the ball when the referee throws 
it among them, and then pass it along, until 
it reaches one of their homes or forwards, and 
foul counts against the 
fouls, by the way, form a 
most important part of the game of basket 
ball, including as they do, running with the 
ball, striking the ball with the fists, throwing 
the ball while on the knees, using any other 
part of the body except the hands to hold or 
assist in holding the ball, holding or pushing 
an opponent, grasping the clothing or person 
of a player with the hands and using abusive 
language. 

The officials of 


The game is 


halves of 20 minutes 


a goalis scored. A 
side offending and 


every game shall bea 
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referee, two umpires, a scorer and a time- 
keeper. ‘The captains are the representatives 
of their respective teams; they always toss for 
choice of goais and are allowed to call the at- 
tention of the ofticials to any violation of the 
rules which they think have been made. 

Whether basket ballis played in a hall or 
out of doors, there must be a well detined line 
marked around the floor or field, the grounds 
not to exceed 3500 square feet of actual play- 
ing space. The side boundaries shall be at 
least three feet from the wall or fence and the 
end boundaries must be just below the sur- 
face against which the goals are placed. 

Among the important rules of the game the 
following might be mentioned as of especial 
use to beginners: A goal made from the field 
counts two points; a gual made from a foul 
counts one point; the referee shall put the 
ball in play by tossing it up in a plane at 
right angles to the side lines, so that it will 
drop near the center of the field, which should 
be indicated by a conspicuous mark; when 
the ball is held by two or more players for 
any length of time, the referee shall blew his 
whistle, stop the play and throw the ball up 
from where it was held; in case of a tie, the 
game shali continue until either side has made 
two additional points; the teams shall change 
goals at the end of the first half; the ball may 
be thrown or batted in any direction with one 
or both hands and a substitute shall be allowed 
fora player who has been disqualified for 
striking, shouldering or tripping. 

Of course the more one plays basket ball the 
more scientific it becomes, and although a 
great deal of fun and recreation can be ob- 
tained from playing it without rules and 
methodical work, the only way to createa 
lasting interest 1s to put careful thought into 
it. The game was invented some five years 
ago by James Naismith, then a student at the 
YMC A international training school in 
Springfield, Mass, and according to him, 
basket ball, as it was then and has ever since 
been played, is simply this: A large ball, 
thrown into a goal, without running. But 
how much good sport and healthful exercise 
can be gained from playing this simple game! 
It is asplendid game to cultivate physical 
courage and self reliance. Then too, it re- 
quires the action of every part of the body, 
and no one who has ever seen the game, play- 
ed by a company of young people, can ques- 
tion the enthusiasm it arouses. 

a 
A Washington Celebration. 
L. L. TROTT. 


The V M Seminary, or V M §, as it was fa- 
miliarly termed by its students, boasted two 
literary societies: ‘*The Blue Stockings,’’ 
with a membership of girls, and ‘‘The Athez- 
neum,’’ composed of young men. Once a year 
each society opened its doors to the public, 
and once a term its companion society was 
invited to attend its weekly meeting and 
participate in the exercises, after the pre- 
pared program was exhausted. 

One anniversary of Washington’s birthday 
was celebrated by the young women and the 
boys came in to share the enjoyment. The 
watchword for the evening, ‘‘Truth,’’ was 
given the president of the Atheneum by 
letter, and by its means only the members of 
his society could obtain entrance. 

Portraits of Washington, his family, the Mt 
Vernon home, the first White House, and 
many of the great leader’s contemporaries, 
adorned the walls, and the stars and stripes, 
representing the thirteen colonies, was grace- 
fully draped above a bust of tlie father of his 
country. 

At roll call every member read, in response 
to his name, some item clipped from paper 
or book, pertaining to the private or public 
life of the patriot; as when the name Ella 
Baker was called, she responded with this 
extract from Washington’s journal, taken 
from Irving’s Life of Washington: ‘‘Mr Bryan 
Fairfax, Mr Grayson and Phil Alexander 
caine here by sunrise. Hunted and catched 
a fox with these, Lord Fairfax, his brother 
and Col Fairfax, all of whom, with Mr Fair- 
fax and Mr Wilson of England, dined here.’’ 
-atriotic songs, survivals of colonial days, 
were sung and ‘‘the story teller’’ read her own 
version of Washington’s hfe, condensed to 


something like this with names and 
omitted. The others, guests included 
provided with paper and pencils and i 
ed to fill the blanks, numbering them 
etc. 

**On the — of —— 
farmhouse, onthe —— 
His father and mother, and 
sturdy —— ancestry, were the parents 
other children, -——, ——, ——, - 
——died in infancy. half-broth« 
and guided the feet in the 
truth and honor, the latter leaving an imp1 
on his character that his death, at an 
age, could not efface. learned 
the ‘old field and practiced 
by himself when he had mastered the rudi- 
ments of reading and writing with the 
tered instructors of the time. 
higher education in ——, and the 
copied him as a model of grace and 
This brother inherited a martial spirit 
his forefathers, and his early military 
ploits fostered the younger boy’s natural love 
for the field. When he was 14 he obtained 
a warrant to enter the navy as midship 
but his mother at the last moment refuss 
part with him. He therefore remained —~ 
years longer at school, devoting himself to 
——, and surveying the surrounding country, 
practicing meanwhile such manly sports as 
tended to give him great muscular strength.” 

And so on through his life as far as time 
and interest admitted. The best list of an. 
swers was awarded a steel engraving of our 
first president. 

The question, ‘‘ Resolved, that environment 
made Washington great,’’ was offered by the 
president, and debaters, selected the previous 
week, and with papers prepared on the 
ject, took affirmative and negative 
Then volunteers were admitted, and guests 
joined in the controversy. The decision was 
made by ballot, in favor of the negative. The 
evening’s critic, having spent a busy hour 
and a half taking notes, was called upon 
a@summing up. She complained of the speak 
ers’ English, and of the historian’s lac! 
enthusiasm. The narrative, she said 
with incidents of the great man’s life, rath 
than traits of his character, and ‘‘no allusion 
to Washington was complete without the st 
ry of the hatchet!’’ 

Refreshments, consisting of Washington 
pie and tea—supposed to be the favorite bev- 
erage of Britain’s rebellious child—were serv- 
ed by the only girl in the room who 
in Martha Washington style, and the passing 
of the waiters was the signal for all to 
and repeat, from the declaration of independ- 
ence, ‘*We hold these truths to be self-evident 
—that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by the Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’ 


—— —— was bor: 
banks of t 


child’s 


schoolhouse,’ 
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Some Things I’d Like to Know. 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 


Why are a fellow’s sisters girls 

When they are better boys; 

Why do they want some hair that curls 
And not care much for toys? 


How could my papa ever been 

A little boy like me, 

When he is now a grown up man 
As tall as he can be? 


I wonder if he had a kite 
Or if he had a sled, 

And if he cried a little mite 
When he was sent to bed? 


I’d like to know where ’tis I go 
When I look in the glass; 

How can I get way back in so, 
When there’s a wall to pass? 


There are some other things, a lot, 
They come all in a row, 

Things that my papa has forgot 
And mamma doesn’t know. 


I’ll write them down some time, and then 
They will not bob about, 
And when you visit me again 
We'll try and find them out. 
——— 
To Seize an opportunity one must 
clearly. 


see it 



















The Young Folks’ Table. 


Broke the Colt.—I1 ain 13 years old and have 


a colt of my own, which I broke myself. 


When she was a baby her mother would not 
own her, and so we raised her by hand. She 
is a dark bay with two white feet and her 
name is Fanny.—{ Hoosier Tomboy. 


A Pigeon Who Takes Pills.—We once had a 


pigeon that was moping around and seemed 
very lazy. My brothers thought they would 
try an experiment and gave it a little liver 


pill, and the next day it was just as lively as 
ever. Our cook has trained one uf the kittens 
to keep out of the kitchen. He has learned 
she doesn’t pursue him beyond the threshold, 
so he sits on the doorsill and watches her. If 
things smell particularly good he talks to her 
about itin his own language.—[Elsie Hol- 
land. 


The Famous Pebble Beach.—I can beat Pond 
Lily, as [was 13 Jan 11 and weigh 121 lbs 
and am 5 ft 4} in tall. Like all farmers’ 
girls, I have plenty of pets; the most promi- 
nent ones just now being seven kittens. I live 
on a farm of 51 acres and about as far west as 
possible, as we are six miles from the Colo- 
rado coast. I have been several times to the 
famous Pebble beach from which a_ fine col- 
lection of pebbles was gathered and taken to 
the World’s fair, and our county made a fine 
display there, a part of which was again ex- 
hibited at the midwinter exposition in San 
Francisco.—|{ Henry. 


The Interest on $110.—Our teacher gave us 


How much is the 


this example in interest. 
year, three months 
7%, ( 


interest on $110 for one 
and 27 days at 6 %, 64 % 5% and one- 
eighth %. I make it $8.75 with interest at 6 
%, at 65 % it is $9.48, at 7 % it is one-sixth 
more than at6 %, at5 % it is $7.29 or one- 
sixth less than 6 %, at 4 % it is $5.83 or one- 
third less than 6 %, at 4 % it is 18} cents. Is 
that what che rest of you make it?—[A. Ar- 
mnie. 

Regular Mountain Climbers.—I am 10 years 
old. We have five cats and two dogs, one 
black and white, and the other yellow and 
white. We have 
four traps set to 
catch rabbits in, 
and have caught 
32. Viney is the 
‘ name of our lit- 

Ytle gray mare, 
Myseif and a sis- 
ter are regular 
oldest sister is 
my brothers’ 
names are Preston, Warren and Lewis. My 
papa is a farmer and we have lots of pigs and 
stock.—[Mabel Erwin. 


What Do You Think of That?—I ama brown- 
eyed Hoosier girl and have five sisters and 
two brothers. What do you think of that? I 








climbers. 
Gracie, then comes Ednia, and 


mountain My 


have a nice black cat that comes to meet me 
every evening as I come from school. She is 


with me so much that brotner says I will turn 
into a cat myself.—/ Rosa Mace. 


The Greatest Man.—The answer ‘‘parents’’ 
p 


which one of the Tablers gave to my conun- 
drum is correct. Although Thanksgiving 
has passed, I wish to thank the editor fur 


giving us a column for our letters, for I know 
we all like to know who the Tablers think was 
the greatest man and why.—[Myrtle Day. 

How Did They Divide It?—Can the Tablers 
answer this question? Two men had an 8-gal 
keg of cider and they wanted to divide it so 
that each would have 4 gal, but they could 
only get a 3-gal keg and a 5-gal keg, so how 
did they divide it.—[Chester G. Day. 





Young Farmers.—When we read about Alma 
Luce my yapa said I must write. I am 10 yrs 
old and my brother is eight. This last sum- 
mer while papa was sick, my brother and I 
did all the chores, fed horses, cows and hogs, 
and milked three cows which gave over 15 gal 
of milk a day. During haying we ran the 
rake all the time and part of the time the 
mower. We plowed 60 acres this fall with a 
riding plow and three horses—40 acres for 
papa and the rest for a neighbor, while he 
drilled wheat for us. We did all the discing 
too, with four horses. We know how to har- 
ness and drive either one, two, three or four 
horses, and have a burro and riding pony. 

I am a farmer’s boy 15 years old and go to 
school in the winter and autumn, and work 
on the farm in the summer. I milk four cows 
and help tend five horses and eleven hogs. I 
can plow with a walking plow.---[ Bobolink. 
Ihave been plowing and dragging since 
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WIDE-AWAKE FARMER BOYS. 


One of'the seven writes: 
school. 
gy as well as any of us boys.’’ 

I was 9 years old and Iam now 13, and on 
the average plewed and dragged 60 acres a 
year, and for the last few years cut the grass 
with the mower, and raked the hay with the 


horse rake; I can cultivate corn with two 
horses and cradle wheat, rye and oats. I can 
also top, cut up and husk corn and do all 


kinds of farm work. Last winter I helped to 
get out of the swamp 30 cords of 18-in wood, 
and this winter will help to get out 40 cords of 
hard wood and am going to schoo! most of the 
time.—[Stephen E. Snyder. 


A Naturalists’ Club.—Cannot we boys have 
some sort of aclub? We could have a Natur- 
alists’ club and observe the ways of animals 
that are around our homes,-and then report 
through the paper.—[{ Book Lover. 

Letters Received.—_We have received wel- 
come and interesting letters from Jennie C. 
Francis, Matthew E. Austin, Iowa Blossom, 
Roy N. Ruger and Flora Brenner, Hazel 
King. 

Won an Autograph Album.—My father was 
ostmaster for several years, but has resigned 
1is position and inoved onto his farm. I like 
to live here better than in town. [I like to 
ride horseback and sometimes ride my sister’s 
pony, Billee, an iron-gray. I can also saddle 
and bridle a horse and drive ateam. I rode 
four miles to school last fall and won an au- 
tograph album as a prize for not being absent 
or tardy more than two days.—{Myrtle Don- 
nell. 








‘* PROMPTING’S NO FAIR!”’ 
—[New York Ledger. 


We all have sisters and are proud of them. 





‘*The photograph was taken last winter while we were attending 


They can handle a horse hitched to a bug- 


‘*Have you been able to catch the speaker’s 
eye?’’ asked the first lady member of parlia- 
ment. ‘‘Have I?’’ rejoined the second M P. 
‘*Well, rather; I wore my navy blue benga- 
line with the heliotrope sleeves and the speak- 
er couldn’t keep his eyes off me.’’ 


MYSTERY SOLVED. 


Dr Robert Hunter Discovers a Cure for Con- 
sumption. 








The Cincinnati Enquirer, January 3, says 
that Dr Robert Hunter of New York, the 


famous lung specialist, has succeeded in solvy- 
ing the difficult problem of curing cvonsump- 
tion by the discovery of an antiseptic fluid, 
which destroys the germ of tuberculosis in 
the tubes and cells of the lungs. This fluid 
be diffuses in medicated air chambers, into 
which the patient goes several times daily, 
breathing the medicated airin a natural man- 
ner for twenty minutes at a time. So great 
has been its success that a grand sanitarium, 
having 300 rooms, and named ‘‘ Hunterston,’’ 
after its venerable founder, has just been es- 


tablished to aid in meeting the immense de- 
mand for treatment, which is also being ex- 


tensively applied to patients in their own 
hemes. Indeed, most of the wonderful cures 
reported were effected by it in that way. 
However, for those who are abie, it is much 
better to go to the sanitarium, where patients 
get not only the best effects of the treatment, 
but the valuable additional aid of personal 
supervision. 

Hunterston, with its marble halls and mag- 
nificent rooms, is a veritable palace. It 1s 
thoroughly equipped and appointed, and its 
luxury and comfort are specially conducive 
to the needs of its patients. Its dedication 
to the pneumatic cure of lung diseases will 
be cheering news to the afflicted, and marks 
the beginning of a new era in the progress of 
medical science. Pamphlets containing full 
descriptions of the Hunter method of treating 
all lung diseases, can be had by addressing 
Dr Robert Hunter, 117 West Forty-fifth street, 
New York. For descriptive literature of 
‘‘Hunterston,’’ address Hunterston sanitari- 
um, Netherwood, N J. 


You don’t always realize that 
the soap you are using harms your 
skin. But you realize quickly 
that HEISKELL’S Medicinal Soap 
benefits your skin. 4‘ “Uses or hy 

HEISKELL’S Pills purify the blood. Will not 


nauseate or gripe. 25c. At druggistsor by mail. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., 531 Commerce St., Philada. 
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A Lady Washington Reception. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 


This is a delightful style of entertainment 
for the evening of the twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary, the birthday of the Father of his coun- 
try, and may be entered into by old or young, 
but is prettiest when carried out by children 
in the old-time costumes of the last 
century 

The room or hall should be profusely deco- 
rated with flags and streamers, firearms, and 
pictures of Revolutiouary heroes, while if 
enough old relics can be gathered together for 
a ‘‘loan collection,’’ it will add wonderfully 
to the interest of the occasion. 

The boy and gir! selected to 
George and Marthe Washington 
dressed in the style shown in the portraits of 
those dignified personages, and are sure to 
look very cute and eunning. Three or four 
other children should attend them, also clad 
in the fashion of 1776, and these costumes can 
be readily improvised and got up at home, 
while for a trifle a tin man will make the 
most gorgeous looking shoe and knee buckles. 

In state, then, General Washington and his 
little bride, with the rest of the receiving par- 
ty grouped about them, stand to receive the 
guests, who are brought up and presented by 
boy ushers likewise in small clothes and knee 
buckles, the same as at a regular reception. 
Meanwhile a band or a pianist should play 
Yankee Doodle, The Red, White and Blue, 
The Star Spangled Banner, and other national 


quaint, 


represent 
should be 


airs. 
Phe col 
Ing apa 


candles in silver 


onial supper is served in an adjoin- 
small tables lighted by wax 
and brass candlesticks, 
waitresses may either adopt 
kerchief and cap of the Pur- 
itan maid, or get themselves up as ‘‘darky 
girls,’’ regular Topsys in turbans, thereby 
ting a world of fun. As Washington 
a southern gentleman, the supper would be 
more appropriate if fried chicken, 
eaten biscuits and oranges 
served in place of the baked beans, brown 
bread and doughnuts which generaily flourish 
at these a ‘‘day that is dead.’’ 


ment at 


while the wee 
the plain gowns, 
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bacon, 


corn pone, were 


revivals of 


Fancy Mittens in Basket Pattern. 
F H 4 


Howard’’ asks for directions for 
knitting fancy mittens. Ifshe is in haste for 
them, she may be at this season,she can knit 

1 by knitting the 
pattern it 1s 


} 


some ones very quickly 
little squares —basket 
Use ‘** Victoria’’ knitting silk No 300 
and No 1 knitting needles. Knit exactly as 
you would any plain long-wristed mittens 
with the exception of atwo-inch border of the 
basket work all around the top of the wrist, 
basket work straight down the back the 
width of the back of the hand. Narrow 
he sides, when you come to narrow 

it the basket pattern can be carried 

a point to the tip, without any break 
inch or more of elastic ribbing (knit 

l one) around the wrist, between the 
fancy wrist and the hand. If desired, when 
this ribbing is half done, a row of holes 
into which may be run a mbbon 
in a bow at the back. To make the 
cnit one, purl one, put silk over twice, 
t all around; for the next round 

k loop, _ loop, * k_ two, p 

it loop, purl loop, repeat from 
last stitch; next round, k one, p 

p one, k one, pone, n, repeat from 

1 go on with the last half of the rib- 


b ICA 
called. 


ani 


may 


be knitted 


To knit the basket pattern, the number of 
must be divisible by three; ninety- 
nine stitches are enough for the beginning of 
a mitten if the hand is not large—thirty-three 
needle. To begin the pattern, k 
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IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


An experienced laundress will tell you that shirts 


never look as white as when washed with Ivory Soap. 


THe Procter & Gamece Co., Cin’. 





three, p three, k three, p three, all around— 
knit three rounds this way; then change and 
purl the three knitted stitches and knit three 
puried ones, ail around—knit three rounds 
this way; then change back again and k 
three, p three, all around; this should make a 
pattern of perfect little squares. Sometimes, 
if one knits very tightly, it is necessary to 
knit four rounds each time, instead of three, 
to make the divisions as deep as they are 
wide. If genuine ‘‘ Victoria’’ knitting silk is 
used—which is very smooth and lustrous—the 
pattern will show very plainly, as it does on 
the surface of fancy silk; the effect is ex- 
tremely neat and pretty, and there are no 
cold, open strips down the back, as there are 
in wost fancy patterns. 
ee —— 
Pretty Pansy Doily. 


EVELYN PARSONS. 


This makes a very pretty and odd doily. 
The scrolls may be worked with heavy white 
silk, and the pansies in two shades of mauve. 


Dainty Handkerchiefs. 
D. 

fashions change. At 
embroidered ones that 
have been prized so highly are being sold 
very which means that something 
else is taking their place. A popular pastime 
is to make your own. First in favor comes 
the hemstitched. Buy one yard of sheer 
linen one yard wide; this will four. 
Or, buy linen lawn, which is and a 

good substitute. Cut your cloth by 
drawing threads, then draw a few tlireads 
you want your hem to be hemstitched 
all around. For one, buy imitation thread 
lace edge, choosing a very small figure and 
For another, draw a few threads 
more above the hemstitch, putting in drawn 
work stitches. You can make a great variety 
by changing width of drawn work. 

I have also made handsome articles by buy- 
ing linen handkerchiefs with a hemstitch 
hem quarter of an inch wide, costing from 15 
to 20 cents, then made fine drawn work inside 
the hem; these were worth when finished 
from 50 cents to $1. This work is easier, 
your hem being already made. 

It is also popular to make a smaller than 
ordinary handkerchief, allowing for one-half 
inch insertion and one-inch-wide lace full 
enough at the corners so as not to draw. Or 
cut squares with the corners rounded, or make 


Even handkerchief 
present the handsome 


cheap, 


make 
sheer 


very 


where 


scallop. 


rkey red on 

at won't free 
as oy a Noo 
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You Dye in: 
30 minutes: 


like new. No failures with Tonk 
for six packages or nol for one 
cotton. Big pay Agents. Write 


French Dye Go., ‘Box 43, 


Any ¢ color for 


quick, 


Vassar, Mich. 





the handkerchief enti 
hem, making it as nar 
footing. This is lace that 
two wide and has 
both sides. I prefer one inch wide. So 
itis plain, some dotted If your 
chief is round, full the lace a little all ar 
if square, 
ing the corners. 
for the round 
we used a 
trimming wade of very fine 


possible 
from < 
a straight edg 


comes 


mches 


sew the sides almost smoot 


Any dainty edge is sui 
a eroc 


few vears ago, 


ones heted edge 
netting, ha 
thread, et 
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Broiling Success. 
MARY B. KEECH. 


porterbouse 
broiling The meat s 
dry and 
and firm 


hours it 


The sirloin and cuts are 
most desirable for 
be of a bright red coler, 
The fat should be yellow 
steak is kept on ice for 24 
muciu tenderer. 

Do not wash the steak, but wipe 
with a wet cloth. Have plenty of 
coals and never broil until the 
to serve. 

The steak 
thick and all 
the skillet or wire 
just before putting in th 
piece of suet. Place the meat 
with the fat edge near the handle, then 
drippings will run down 
cooks. Broil from six to 
according to thickness. Turn ev 
onds to prevent the 

When done, remove to a hot platte 
sprinkle with pepper and gener 
of butter. If a brown 
very little boiling water in 
it is very hot and pour over the meat. 
wire broileris used,the gravy 
of course. 

Garnish 
of lemons or 


from 


of an equi thickness 


shonld be cut 


well 


broiler 


over the mea 
twelve mil 
ery te 
+ juice from escaping 
salt, ous 
gravy is liked, pc 


to the SkK11ieT 


cannot be: 


of parsley, thin s 
toasted bread 


with sprigs 


— 
Cucumbers.— Don’t 

@ pan or wooden box, if you start them in 

house this spring, as the are thus 

much injured in transplanti1 
will be obtained by u 

boxes, putting but 


and tearing the boxes to pie« 
leaves 


cucumber seeds i1 


plants 
able to be 
Much better results 
small pasteboard 
seeds in each, 
when the plants are set out. This 
earth in a little compact m 
and the plants will hardly know 
are taken out. This is a good 
plants that are be set out. 
is a patented paper box 
same idea.—]D. 


For Mending Woolen or Cloth Mittens.—I 
find patches made from the tops of old 
are easily sewed on, warm, soft and pliable 
[Mrs A. H. Mallett. 


ass about the ri 
when 

idea for 

In fact, the 


used, involving 


shoes 


Self-Sealing Pie Tins are said to be a great 
convenience, as the crimped ring which fits 
Over the upper crust prevents the juice from 
escaping.—[C. M. A. 








To Prepare Lime Water. 
J. D. COWLES. 
value of lime water as a household rem- 
but where 
considerable 


The 
edy for many ills is well known, 
fre y resorted to, it becomes a 
jtem of expense. <A recognized’ authoritv in 
dental matters and the wife of a dentist, 
gives a simple and wholly reliavle formula 
for the preparation of lime water. 

To make it requires simply a teacupful of 
unslaked lime, such as used by 
Put this in two quarts of. wa- 


clean, is 


house builders. 


ter, stirring thoroughly, till it looks like 
milk. Let stand till it becomes quite 
cle Pour off the first water, whieh will 


contain many impurities, and fill the pitcher 
with water again, stirring thoroughly be- 

Let it stand once more till perfectly 
r, tying a piece of muslin over the top of 


as 


the pitcher to keep out dust and insects. 
When all the lime has settled, pour off the 
clear liquid into a stoppered bottle for use, 
being eareful not to disturb the lime at the 
bottom of the pitcher, and stopping if it be- 
comes the least cloudy. 

lhe first water, which was rejected, is use- 
ful for a variety of household purposes, and 


should be kept in the kitchen. It is useful for 


rinsing vessels which are liable to become 


sour or musty, such as milk pans and _ pitch- 
ers, tea and coffee pots, etc. 
‘The uses of lime water as a remedial agen- 


ey are varied and inay not be appreciated by 
all. Itis of great value in the care of the 
teeth, being invaluable as a mouth wash to 
be nsed after eating, especially when acid 
fruit or lemonade has been indulged in. A 
teaspoonfnl! taken in a httle water will often 
relieve indigestion, while that amount added 
to a tumbler of milk given a child, will help 
in rendering the milk easily digestible, as it 
prevents the formation of tough curds. A 
derangement of the stomach or bowels of 
children may be counteracted in many cases 


by repeated doses of the lime water in a little 
milk or clear water. 

2 
There is nothing that 
quickly than hot wet 


Hot Fomentations. 
will relieve pain more 


cloths, but it is hard on the hands to wring 
them out of hot water. We have found it an 


the cloths in a steamer 
over a kettle of boiling water. They are pip- 
ing hot and just moist enough. There should 
be two cloths to make the changes, as they 
are worse than nothing unless changed often. 
If the pain does not at once, pour a 
few drops of vinegar over the cloths while on 
the steamer. A thick, dry cloth should be 
spread over the wet one so the clothing will 
not become damp. Do not let anyone suffer 
pain if it can be so easily relieved. <A hot- 
water bottle is a very comfortable, convenient 
thing to have in ease of sickness, but does not 
relieve acute pain like the hot fomentations. 
Mary S. Stelsen. 


excellent plan to lay 


lessen 


Hygienic Diet.—In these days when the at- 
tention is so frequently called to health foods, 
to maintaining the proper proportion of the 
health-giving elements, the phosphates, the 
carbonates, and the nitrates, the question of- 
ten arises, ‘‘How may I know what foods are 
meant, without a study of the chemical analy- 
sis of each article used?’’ The question may 
be simply and efficiently answered by saying 
that all natural foods are healthful. The 
grains, milk, eggs, fruits, vegetables, oysters 
and meats, all contain the elements needed 
for the development of the human system, 
and such a diet is easily followed and will 
prove beneficial. It is the ‘‘made dishes’’ the 
salads, pastry, and highly seasoned relishes, 


that prove injurious to the digestive organs 


and consequently to the general health. Of 
course it is essential that these natural foods 
be prepared in a proper manner, for the best 


of foods may have their health-giving proper- 
ties quite destroyed by the manner in which 
otherwise treated. But 


they are cooked, or 
follow nature in the _ selection of foods and 
you cannot go far amiss.—[Minnie Apolis. 


A Kitchen Piazza.—If the kitchen does not 
open onto a piazza, build one. No 
matter how rude it he, luxuriant vines will 
make it beautiful.—| J. 
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IN THE ORIENT. = | 








| was unwittingly guilty of an ignorance of her 
| own womanly-self that would amaze the much 





A Scientist Compares the Customs 
f 
of the East and West. | 


A SAD DEATH-BED SCENE. 


A scientist of world-wide fame was talking 
with a party of physicians in a New York cafe 
the other day. 

“The longer I live,’’ he said, more I 
realize that this world sixes and 
sevens.”’ Even in matters of science and phil- 
anthropy we take hold of every problem at tiie 
wrong end. We are forever prating about the 
superiority of our western civilization over } 


“the I 


is all at 








that of the Orient. 


We proudly 
pitals and asylums, and ask what the East has 
to show in lieu of them. 

“T have spent a fourth of my life in China 


point out hos- 





and other Eastern countries. I will tell you 
one thing that China has to show that alone | 
acts as offset to all our vaunted hospitals and | 
asylums. It is acommon-sense starting point 
upon which to base the practice of medicine. 
I cannot say much for the Chinese knowledge 
of drugs and their virtues, but I cannot admire | 
too much the common-sense basis upon which 
their practice of medicine is based. 

“A Chinaman pays his physician a’stated fee 
just so long as he remains well. The minute 
he gets sick he stops the fee, and the physician 
is deprived of his income until the patient re- 
covers his health. That’s common sense. It’s 
starting out at the right end of the problem. 
It is a procedure based upon the true science 
of health. 

“With us, the opposite is true. With us 
the tail wags the dog. We pay a physician to 
restore our most precious endowment after we 
have lost it, not to guard us against its loss. 
In other words, we invariably lock the stable- 
doors after the horses are gone. 

“The Chinese procedure is deep-rooted in 
ours is imbecile. Weinculeate 
the idea that health only worth looking 
after when it fone. As a consequence we 
build great hospitals for incurables, and costly 
homes fororphans. Then we brag about them, 
and the heathen snicker in their 
When you get down to facts, these institutions 
of which we are so proud, are but monuments 
to our pigheaded imbecilitv. We are infinitely 
in advance of all eastern nations in medical 
knowledge, but apparently just as far behind 
them in cold common sense. 

“T have just come from a house of mourning. 
It was the home of a dear friend. I found him 
and his motherless child mourning beside the 
deserted temple that was once a devoted wife 
and loving mother. The departed one had 
been a beautiful and sweet woman, an affec- 
tionate wife and a loving mother. She had 
died in the springtime of life. 

“Why? Because she did not know the first 
prineiples of her own nature. Because she 


common-sense; 
is 


is 
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abused heathen. Because it is instilled into 
Western people that health is something that 
needs no looking after until it is gone—gone 
utterly and irretrievably. Because, neither 
in childhood, youth, maturity, had she 
learned that a woman’s very existence, yes, 
and the perpetuation of the race itself, are de- 
pendent upon the health and vigor of the femi- 
nine organs that make motherhood possible.” 

No truer words than these were ever uttered. 
There is crape on many a door to-day, mourn- 
ing in many a home, and orphans innumerable, 
that would not be, if women were but taught 
in time the supreme importance of keeping the 
distinctly feminine organism in a healthy and 
vigorous condition. Ignorance or neglect upon 
this point is responsible for almost all the suf- 
fering that thousands of tortured women si- 
lently endure. “ 

The woman who suffers from weakness or 
disease of her womanly-self is unfitted for the 
commonest duties of life. If she neglects 
these conditions, she will become sickly, nerv- 
ous, fretful and 4ncapable. She will silently 
suffer untold agony. She becomes unfitted for 
wifehood, and motherhood will be to her a 
menace of death. 

All suffering and unhappiness is easily avoid- 
ed if a woman will take proper care of herself, 
and have resort to the right remedy. Dr 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is an unfailing 
remedy for all weakness and disease of the 
organs distinctly feminine. It acts directly on 
these organs only, making them strong, vigor- 
ous and healthy. It allays inflammation, heals 
ulceration, soothes pain and stops all debilitat- 
ing drains. It prepares for womanhood. Taken 
during the period of gestation it banishes the 
usual discomforts, and makes baby’s advent 
easy and almost painless. It insures a healthy 
child. It endows the young mother with added 
recuperative powers and shortens the period of 
weakness and debility that follows parturition. 
It insures an abundant supply of nourishment 
for the newcomer. Thousands of women have 
testified to the wonderful merits of the ‘‘Favor- 
ite Prescription.’’ Those who wish to know 
more of itshould write to Dr R. V. Pierce, 
chief consulting physician to the Imnvalids’ 
Hospital and Surgical Institute, at Buffalo, N 
Y. All good druggists sell it, and an honest 
druggist will not offer some inferior medicine 
as “‘just as good”’ for the sake of a little extra 
profit. 


or 


There is always one thing that is better than 
all others of its class. There are guite a num- 
ber of medical books intended for the in- 


struction of wives and mothers, but there is 
only one that is “‘best.’” That is Dr Pierce’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser. It is the 
only home medical work that is written in 
plain everyday language, and will enable a 
woman to save the family many dollars in 
doctors’ bills. It contains 1008 pages and 300 
illustrations. It contains several chapters de- 
voted to the reproductive physiology of women 
and the ailments peculiar tothem. Over 680.000 
copies were sold at the original price of $1.50 
each. A new edition is just out and will be 
given away absolutely Frek. If you want a 
copy in heavy manilla cover, send 21 one-cent 
stamps, to cover cost of mailing only, to the 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N Y. If you prefer a fine, French 
cloth binding, beautifully stamped, send 10 


cents extra, 31 cents in all. 
$75. 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 
paid any active 

man or woman if 

right. Goods sold 
by sample only. We 
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buggy, also samples 
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IMPORTER, P. O. Box 5308, Boston, Mase 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, ~~ 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. We 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 

Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 

Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

Cor. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Home Dressmaker. 


Pretty wrapper patterns are always in de- 
mand among our women readers and the home 
dressmaker cannot 

failto find this at- 

tractive design use- 

ful for winter and 

spring. It is made of 

figured cashmere, cut 

with a full front and 

back, gathered onto 

a round yoke, which 

may be left plain or 

covered with embroi- 

dery. Epaulettes of 

the cloth, trimmed 

with satin ribbon, 

are placed over each 

shoulder, and a 

7” round turndown col- 

lar is cut in jaunty 

per. points on each side 

Sizes 32 to 40 inches bust of the center closing. 
es A shaped _ girdle, 
trimmed to match the collar and epaulettes, 
finishes the garment at the waist line, where 
it holds the fullness in place. 

This novel sleeve pattern is one of the most 
appropriate and becoming styles for dressy 
gowns. It is cutin 
one piece and shap- 
ed by an under arm 
seam, the upper 
portion of the sleeve 
being cut to form a 
small puff, which 
has its lower full- 
ness laid in five 
stitched tucks. At 
the wrist the sleeve 
is turned back ina 
smart flaring cuff 
faced with velvet, 
and according to the 
very latest of fash- 
ion’s rules, a deep 


No 20,569. Lady’s wrap- 


. No 20,751. Lady’s sleeve. 
frill of lace falls  §jzes 13 to 16 inches arm 
well over the hand. measure. 

This pattern is in better taste for dress-up 
bodices than the plain coat sleeve. 

Independent skirts are among the most use- 
ful articles in a woman’s wardrobe and our 

model shows one of 
the very newest de- 
signs. It is cut with 
five gores, the two 
back gores being 
gathered. Thereisa 
stylish flare at sides 
and back and over 
the hips the pattern 
fits the figure close- 
ly. This skirt is 
easily made at home 
and if the directions 
on the envelope are 
carefully followed a 

No 20,652. Lady’s skirt. perfectly hanging 
2 to 32 inches waist Skirt is guaranteed. 
measure. Tt is cut in a way 
to be equally suitable for evening or street 
costumes and is adapted to both thick and 
thin materials. 

One of the prettiest of the new style sleeves 
is here illustrated for use as a coat sleeve but 
it may also be used for 
suits and gowns. It is 
adapted for  kersey, 
beaver, broadcloth, 
velvet or fur and the 
pattern is cut with 
just the right amount 
of fullness. The sleeve 
plaited at the 
top and neatly gather- 
ed on either side ot 
the box plait. It is 
shaped by an under 
arm piece, which con- 
tinues over the front 
in the shape of a 
stitched lapel, adorned 
with three large but- 

sleeve. 
tons. Sizes 13 to 16inches arm 

These night drawers measure. 

are an indispensable sleeping garment for 


Sizes 


is box 


No 20,764. Lady’s coat 





MOTHERS 


small children and a great protection against 
the little ones catch- 
ing cold at night. 
Canton flannel, out- 
ing flannel or 
French flannel are 
the materials most 
used for their devel- 
opment. They are 
very simply and 
easily made at home 
and fasten down the 
center back with 
buttons and button- 
holes. The _ waist, 
drawers and _ tops 
for the feet are cut 
in one. Frilis of 
lace or embroidery 
drawers. may be used as a 

Sizes 2 to8 years. dainty finish for the 
neck and sleeves, or they can be finished plain 
if preferred. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to give 
the correct bust measure and number of the 
pattern under the illustration. Address all 
orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10¢ for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and 
the number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly, aud give their full 
name and address. 

A simple little frock for young girls of from 


No 20,761. Child’s night 
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8 to 12 years is here shown with the full 
bodice so becoming 
to ‘children. It is 
made of green canvas 
cloth, trimmed with 
blue velvet or broad- 
cloth. The jaunty 
bolero jacket is orna- 
mented with large 
revers and fastens in- 
to. A collarette of 
the velvet or broad- 
cloth falls in points 
over the top of each 
rever and is slit up 
the back at the cen- 
ter closing. Attrac- 
tive sleeves are cut 
with the new style 
short puffs and tbe 
bodice is finished at 
the waist line with a 
pointed girdle, which narrows to a belt in t 
back. The prettily hanging skirt is made to 
fallin a broad box plait in front and is gather- 
ed at the sides and back. 
—uliaiintanieins 

Maternity is the most beautiful, the health- 
iest glory of woman; it is a love dream in 
palpable form, and smilingly to de- 
mand var tenderness and our kisses; it is 
inexhaustible source whence feminine art 
draws its purest inspirations.—[ Virginie De. 
mont-Breton, the Painter of Maternity. 
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him to take 


and quick relief followed. 
ing for tobacco also left him. 
tobacco habit and dyspepsia. 


proven remedy. 





A Massachusetts chemist, who had been long 
had palpitation of the heart, and concluded that smoking caused it. 
gave up tobacco, but the heart trouble continued, and proved finally 
to be a result of acute dyspepsia. 


RIPANS TABULES 


The distress at his heart ceased. 
Now he is a well man, free from both the 


RIPANS TABULES 


never fail to cure stomach troubles where a cure is possible. 
Every one who has tried them knows this to be a fact. 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


“Sweetening’? Jacky. 
RUTH MERRIAM. 


It was ‘‘one of Jacky’s days,’’ and Jacky 
was whining at every trifling trouble, as only 
irritable six-year-old boys can whine. ‘‘Oh, 
dear;’’ he snarled when grandma’s dress in 
passing brushed one of his cars off the track. 
‘‘Somebody’s always doing things just a-pur- 
pose to plague me!”’ 

through an epen door Mrs Reade could see 
the dining-room table. A curious whim came 
to her. 

‘‘Oh, Jacky!’’ she cried. ‘‘How 
are! Come and be sweetened!’’ 

A much astonished boy was Jacky when a 
lump of sugar went into his mouth. Mamma 
was laughing, so it must be a joke; he laugh- 
ed too, and went back contentedly to put his 
train together. 

Now why hasn’t that done as well as the 
whipping?’’ mused Mrs Reade, in an under- 
tone, reaching only grandma’s ears. 

‘‘For this once,’’ grimly renrinded grand- 
ma. ‘‘It is the principle you have to consid- 
er. You must have a system.’’ 

‘‘T wonder,’’ mused on Jacky’s mother, ‘‘if 
one may not cling so fast to system us to miss 
the opportunities new combinations are al- 
ways giving us? Oughtn’t we to fit rules to 


instead of trying to bring cir- 
5 


sour you 


circumstances, 
cumstances into the measure of our rules?’ 
Grandma sniffed. If Jacky was her boy, 
she knew just what he would get every time 
he snarled like that. She raised ker voice 
effectively for this last remark. Jacky looked 
up at her a meditative moment, then he went 
and kissed his mother with a trustful smile 
that was balm to her heart in wany trying 
days thereafter. 
; a . 
Amusing the Children. 


E. M. LUCAS. 


amusement for small 
ldren consists in stringing varied colored 
ads. The large glass beads are used, and a 
oestring is better than a needle and thread 

is purpose. Making chains of straws and 
cs or squares of paperis another fascinat- 
Both may be bought already 
prepared, in colors, at any dealer in kinder- 


A constant source 


ing pastime, 


garten supplies. 

The straws and discs may be prepare at 
home. The straws are soaked to avoid split- 
ting and are then cut into lengths of an inch. 
The discs and squares of paper are about an 
inch in diameter and are cut from tough 
paper, of various colors. The child is given a 
large needle, with a long thread, tying the 
thread through the eye of the needle. Then 
him to thread alternately a disc or 
square of paper and a straw. Long chains are 
maue in this manner. 

\ homemade blackboard may be made by 
treating a very smooth board to two coats of 
shellac, and one or two coats of liquid slating. 
An eraser is made by covering a small hoard 
with velvet, first padding it heavily with cot- 
ton. 

Allow the little one to exercise his own 
taste and ingenuity in manufacturing scrap- 
books. Give him an old blank book and lots of 
pictures, make the paste rather thick and give 
only a little at a time, with a small brush to 
paste the picture in, anda cloth to pat with 
after being pasted in. Another day allow 
him to color the pictures that are not colored 
already, with a little box of non-poisonous 
paints. 

A handful of wooden toothpicks and a pint 
of dry seed peas will make ladders, wheel- 
barrows, windmills, stars, squares and vari- 
geometrical figures. The peas are 
soaked in warm water until soft enough to al- 
low the ‘‘ picks’’ to penetrate readily, but not 
too soft, or they will split. For short por- 
tions, such as rungs of ladders, crosspieces of 
wheel barrows, etc, the toothpicks are broken 
in two. 

A battledore and shuttlecock is always a 
favourite toy, and 1t has especial value in be- 
ing instrumental in giving a child a graceful 
Carriage, as nearly all the muscles are 


teach 


ous 


brought into play in tossing the shuttlecock 
about, 


It is also an aid in training the eyes 
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to estimate distance accurately. For small 
children the battledore may be sawed from a 
piecé of light wood, sand papered and shel- 
lacked. The handie and all are sawed in one 
piece, in shape like a tennis racket but small- 
er. For older children a pretty battledore is 
made by bending a piece of whalebone to 
form an oval, the ends meeting. Masten firm- 
ly, and secure a round weoden handle on the 
ends. Now make a cover across the whale 
bones on both sides,of leather or cloth (denim 
is good as it does not sag). Stretch the ma- 
terial very tightly, and fasten securely. Where 
it joins the handle, fasten a bow of ribbon. 
For the shuttlecock take a cork and fasten 
feathers around the edge so they flare outward. 


From four to six feathers are necessary. The 
wing feathers of barnyard fowls or pigeons 


are used. Often the ends of the feathers must 
be clipped a trifle to make the shuttlecock 
balance nicely. 


Mother of Old. 


MOSES TEGGART. 








His mother made him a little coat. 
{I Samuel 2, 19. 

The vine, still seeking fresh support, 

Climbed to the lattice and the eaves; 
The tig tree, filling half the court, 

In spring put forth her tender leaves. 
Here, doting as fond mothers dote 

And muse and marvel o’er their joy, 
Kind Hannah made the little coat 

Each year, a present for her boy. 


What though he in the temple great 
Did minister before the Lord; 
Within far distant Ramah’s gate 
She wrought it of her own accord; 
She waxed the rich pomegranate cup, 
The vines around the roof did run, 
While Hannah sewed and offered up 
Petitions for her littie son. 


Her cheek kissed by the cooling wind, 
Her heart aglow with love divine,— 
Not happier the lightsome hind 
Upon the hills of Palestine! 
The milky dam ’neath cloudless skies 
Might have, indeed, a nearer joy 
But while she wrought—before her eyes 
Still rose the image of her boy. 
simile 
The Boy on the Farm. 
MARGARET COLE 





Did you ever know a boy who did not de- 
light in sunlight, lamplight, 1 bright, 
warm winter fires; a seat in the home 
circle, and a _ place all his own at the table, 
where he could read his story, or solve 
problem for to-morrow’s recitation, or work 
upon his miniature engine or ship, or what- 
ever it may be that engrosses his thought? 
Did you ever know of a boy who had not a 
longing for a room all his own, to do in and 
with as he desires? Above all, did you ever 
know a boy who was not more or less sensitive 
to what we will call the spiritual atmosphere 
of the home; bright faces, happy laughter, 
cheerful, encouraging words A ‘‘jolly’’ moth- 
er, a‘‘jolly’’ sister, is sure to be the boy’s ideal. 

Therefore, however wearisome your task, 
however heavy your burdens of care, don’t be 
cross or doletul with the children, and never, 
never strike a blow. Itis brutal, and bru- 
talizing in its effects. There are ways of gov- 
erning, if you put time and thought and firm- 
ness and patience to the task. At any rate, 
if you cannot govern a child without beating 
him, you can never govern him by so doing; 
you can make him give up his will or the out- 
ward expression of it, for the time being, may 
be, but that is not educating a child to con- 
trol himself. By harsh methods of discipline, 
bitter memories and even hatreds are not in- 
frequently engendered which, in later years, 
the parent would sometimes gladly give all 
his worldly possessions to obliterate. 

Neither be certain, always, that your 
own ways of thought and work and living are 
the only ones worth considering. Times and 
methods change. 

For the rest, give the boy to feel that he has 
a real interest in the farm, and a share, how- 
ever small, of its proceeds. Begin when he is 
a wee toddler and give him a pig, or a colt, 
or a calf; only don’t sell the same when 
grown and pocket the money. Later on give 
or loan him a bit of land, if only enough fora 
dozen cabbages or a tiny raspberry patch ; and 


ant 


cosy 


too 
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don’t forget to advise about and keep up 
his interest therein. 

If, withal, you have kept his respect and 
love—be assured a bright youth will take but 
little stock in precept without example—you 


will have kept your boy; and whether he 
does or does not ‘‘stay on the farm,’’ he will 
retain pleasant memories of the days spent 


there, and turn, naturally and affectionately, 
to you for council and sympathy in his future 
work, whatever it may be. 


Children’s Philosophy. 








Little Grace was tired and cross. ‘‘Come 
here, Grace,’’ said her mother, who sat by 
the window, ‘‘and see the new moon.”’ 

“*H’m,’’ said Grace glancing out, 
nothing but the rind.’’ 

**T had soup for dinner,’’ said a little boy, 
who had been visiting his auntie. ‘* What kind 
of soup?’’ asked his mother. ‘‘O, just com- 
mon grease soup,’’ was the lofty reply. 

The passehger train was snow-bound, and 
two men went to a near house for provisions. 
As they sat near the fire warming themselves, 
the little boy of the house went up to them 
saying patronizingly, ‘‘ Pitty cold for tramps, 
isn’t it?’’ 

One day the cat caught and ate the canary 
bird. ‘*‘Mamma,’’ said Charlie thoughtfully, 


999 


‘‘will Kitty sing now? 


‘it’s 


Care of Food Bottles.—The directions which 
accompany prepared foods should always be 
followed to the letter. Let the child havea 
regular amount at a regular time, and see that 
it feeds steadily until the supply is exhanst- 
ed. In no case neglect to wash the bottles 
rubber nipples at once after using, 
after which put them in the sun or over 
the stove, where they will dry quickly. 
If promptitude is observed in this respect, 

ere will be no necessity of employing soda 

ater to correct the acidity of the bottles; for 





and 


is policy to have at Jeast two bottles and 
vo nipples and use them alternately. ‘The 
bber nipple which is stretched over the 


mouth of the bottle is the most preferable.— 
BP. Be 





Sunlight and Air for Little Ones.—Put a lit- 
tle child in the dark, and, like a plant, it soon 
becomes pale and drooping. {[t is therefore of 
the utmost importance that the brightest and 
sunniest room in the house should be selected 
for the nursery, or the family room, where a 
nursery proper is inconvenient. The temper- 
ature of the room should, of course, be kept 
moderately warm, especially 1n cold weather, 
but it should never be overheated. When a 
child cannot inspire fresh, cool air properly, 
itis deprived of another essential element 
teeming with life-giving qualities.—([S. 


Have Chairs for the Children.—It tends to 
make children awkward to try to sitina 
chair twice as large as they need. How often 
we go into a home where there are children 
but no small chairs, or perhaps only one. I 
always enjoy seeing a small chair even ina 
house where there are nochildren, as it seems 
to say that children are welcome. How 
would we feel to visit a giant’s home and 
have to climb into his high chairs!—[D. 


A Happy Child Is a Good Child.—Children 
shouki be always kept busy. Give them good 
books to read, toys to play and pencils to 
scribble with. Let the latent genius have 
something to feed upon, that it may develop 
into fair proportions. If children have con- 
genial pursuits and surroundings, they are 
always happy, and a happy child is a good 
child.—[E. M. L. 








No Kitchen Is Complete without egg beat- 
ers, lemon squeezer, raisin seeder, plenty of 
wooden and iron spoons for mixing purposes, 
butter paddles for making the little balls of 
butter ready for the table, layer tins, pie 
plates, muffin and gem tins, biscuit and cooky 
cutters, bread tins, and a generous supply of 
basins and pans. Granite ware is a great im- 
provement over tin, and stewpans, tea kettle, 
pie plates and baking dishes can all be found 
in that ware now. If carefully used they are 
not much more expensive in the end than tin, 
and far more satisfactory.—[C. M. A. 

















































































































ROU) He EDD lee 


mR 
A Volentine. 


EMMA C. DOWD. 

A warm blue sky where brown birds meet; 

A wind’s soft love song through the trees; 
Two cooing doves, with scarlet feet 

A purple pansy, unsipped by bees; 
And over all the sun’s gold shine ;— 

Ah, it is nature’s valentine. 

EE 


Around Our Lively Table. 


Prettiest Thing at the Fair.—If you will 
kindly move along a little, Uncle Ben, I 
would like to squeeze in here just a@ moment 
to ask a question about the other group, that 
splendid family of ten sons. We would like 
to know which one is the oldest son. I say it 
is the one standing behind his mother with 
his hand resting on her shoulder, but others 
say it is the one standing next to him, at his 
right hand; and one (but he is always on the 
contrary side) says it is the one standing at 
the extreme left, near the front edge of the 
cover. Then we would like to know if there 
were not daughters in the family of ten sons, 
and also if there were no sons scattered along 
in that family of ten daughters. ‘hese groups 
reminded my parents of a pretty sight they 
saw at a New Hampshire state fair many 
years ago. It was a family of ten sons, the 
oldest 40 and the youngest 20, all mounted on 
snow White horses and all ridingin on the race 
track all in regular order, like so 
many they rode along by the 
crowded seats and drew up in line before a 
quiet, middle-aged lady seated there, and 
dofting their hats, saluted her with all due 
revere then circled about and rode gaily 
away,amid the cheering of the throng of spec- 
tators. The proud litthe woman was the 
mother, of course, and many witnesses pro- 
nounced it ‘‘the prettiest thing at the fair.’’ 
Jewel Alstead. 


Which Is the Best Way?—If when a 

because his breakfast is not 
as he thinks it ought to be, the 
ild better tell him that he ought to 
id put the tire in condition to get the 

while she takes care of the babies, 
shut her lips tight and bear pa- 
tiently all the naughty things a man can say 
on an empty stomach. He will not tix the 
fire, care for the children or help do anything, 
and she doesn’t care whether he or the chil- 
dren are waited upon first, and is very apt to 
say *‘Get your breakfast yourself if you want 
it.’’ I’ve seen both kinds, also the forbear- 
ing woman, and I thought I would not marry 
the best man living, for I could never endure 
the fault-finding thatis paid out to some wou- 
en. Whieh is the way?—|Sarah Ann. 


together; 


trained soldiers, 


nee, 


] 


man is 


in a bad mood 
ready 
wife wot 
get up al 
breakfast 
or shall she 


as soon 


best 


Mrs 
men don’t engage more in work 
not crowded out by girls. For 
We wish we were crowded 
Lut there is no danger of it. 

teachers for life, I am 
against it, bee: girls wouldn’t make a life 
work of it and men are not fit for teaching ju- 
venile minds. If Mrs Nipper desires to intro- 
duce something foreign into our schools, why 
not something that will benefit the many, 
for instance, handiwork? ‘‘Man is judged by 
the company he and a woman by the 
pat her pants.’’-—| Dakota 
Jack. 


Plans His Work Wisely.—Why is it 
many farmers’ boys and girls wish to leave 
the farm’? I judge there are several reasons, 
but perhaps as strong as any is the incessant 
toil that falls to the lot of the farmer and his 
family. If farmers could be induced to work 
not more than ten hours a day at any season 
of the year,they would be more intelligent and 
better satistied, and would be just as well off 
in pocket Six o'clock is late enough quit- 
ting time in the longest days in summer. The 
man who takes time to think, and who plans 
his work wisely, will accomplish as much in 
ten hours as his neighbor who works without 
any method wili accomplish in fourteen. 
The man who does not take time to observe 
and think, who does not look at a paper from 
Monday morning to Saturday night, is sure 
tu work at a disadvantage. I very often go 
into farmers’ homes where not a book or pa- 
per is to be seen. I do not wonder that from 
such homes, so cheerless and uninviting, the 


No Danger of It.—I would like to ask 
Nipper 
where they are 
instance, farming. 
a little more here, 
As to pensioning 


why 


1use 


keeps 


hes on husband’s 


hat 
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children, as they become of age, scatter to the 
four winds. I know of nothing to remedy the 
evil except for each one to ‘reform his own 
conduct—give more time to the improvement 
of his own mind, and by his example influ- 
ence his neighbors.—{Robert Shore. 

Farmers Value It.—I should like to suggest 
the red clover as a national flower. It is to 
be found everywhere—by the wayside, in the 
tields, on the hills, the narrow lanes, the city 
varks, the crowded grass plots of tenement 
Sennen, in fact, where there is living green 
turf, there the bright green is seen, the three 
perfect leaves emblematic of the three in one, 
the fragrance of the blossoms rivaled only by 
the honey in sweetness. Little children, 
birds, beasts and insects love it. Farmers 
value it as one source of revenue added to 
their other products. Artists seek it, but very 
rarely do they copy it to any great extent; 
one must be an artist indeed to imitate it. 
Yet it isso hardy, so common, it is often 
passed by unheeded, its lovely face, so bright, 
and yet so modest, a living witness of the 
great care taker ‘‘ Who doeth all things well.”’ 
S. M. 2 


Not Outside of Fiction.—Never hasten a mar- 
riage, better wait and understand each other 
thoroughly. I don’t believe there is fsucha 
thing as “‘love at first sight’’ outside of fic- 
tion. If a little more judgment was used 
there would not be so many going to Dakota 
to obtain a divorce. I think a few lines of D. 
O’Connell’s will not come amiss: 

‘If sweethearts were sweethearts always, 

Whether as maid or wife, 

No drop would be balf as pleasant, 

In the mingled draught of life, 


‘*Happv is he whose sweetheart 
Is wife and sweetheart still; 
Whose voice, as of old, can charm him; 
Whose kiss, as of old, can thrill.’’ 
| Bill of Minnesota. 


That Old-Fashioned Johnny Cake.—Mrs G. W. 
Butler asks for the recipe for making the old- 
fashioned johnny cake. When I was a boy 
50 years ago, in Alabama, I can recollect how 
my mother baked it. The first thing is to 
make a johnny cake board. Split a slat of 
green oak 18 in long, 10in wide and 1} or 2 in 
thick. Dress one side to put the cake on, 
then make up your corn meal. Work it well, 
to a stiff dough, with just a little grease and 
salt to taste, then spread on the board ard 
prop it up before a hot fire in the fireplace. 
furn the board bottom side up occasionally, 
as soon as practicable, and in three bours you 

will have a cake good enough for the preach- 
er. Don’t turn the cake on the board, but 
turn the board. When it gets most done it 
will slip, then you can turn the cake. Don’t 
let it scorch or burn.—[Thomas J. Farrow. 


Asked and Answered.—Marguerite’s Mother 
An old soldier’s diary would make _ interest- 
ing reading, but we haven’t the space to pub- 
lish anything ot the kind. 

Can some of the friends inform me 
could obtain the music and words 

Stranger 

Will some one answer if it is good form for 
a lady to receive gifts of any kind from a gen- 
tleman who is a mere friend. Wonuldit also 
be proper for him to offer to give a friendship 
ring, and if so,what kind, and on what finger 
would it be most appropriate to wear it? 

Orithone. 

Will some one tell how they 
for aluminum cooking vessels, and if they can 
be set on the fire, that is, with stove lid off? 
Also, please give the address of the Ralston 
health club.—[Recluse. 

———E— 

A Christian friend taught an old man to 
read. He made good progress, and the friend 
not having seen him for some time, called 
one day to inquire after his welfare. Finding 
only the old man’s wife at home, he asked 
her, ‘‘How is James?’’ ‘‘ He’s well, sir,’’ said 
the wife. ‘‘ How does he get on with his read- 
ing?’’ ‘Nicely, sir.’’ ‘*I1 suppose he can read 
his Bible very comfortably now?’’ ‘Bible, 
sir! Bless you! Heis out of the Bible and 
into the newspaper long ago.’ 


where I 
to Dixie. 


like and care 


”” 


Rev Father Me- 
see Patrick at 


‘*Mrs O’Rooney,’’ said the 
Murphy, ‘‘why do I never 
church?’’?’ Mrs O’Rooney shook her head sad- 
ly. ‘‘Isit anarchism??? ‘*Warse than thot, 
your riverence.’’ . is it atheism?’’ ‘‘Warse 
your riverence, ‘*‘What is it, then?’’ 
‘‘Rheumatism. 


’ 


**Do you love me?’’ she asked fondly. 
‘*‘Dearly,’’ replied he. 
**Would you die for me? 
**No, my precious one. 
ire low a 
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Mine is an undy- 





Heard Enough. 


here, 
hear « 


See 
you 


Mr Sparking (angrily) 
tle scamp, how much did 
conversation? 

Bad Boy: Couldn’t 
smacking!—[Twinkles 


Gained Forty-One Pounds. 


Surprising Loss of Flesh, 
Reason of the Gain. 


From the 


hear nothing 





and the Reason.—The 


Ogdensburg, N Y. 
health is Mrs Ferdi: 
one of the 
Ogdensh 
almost an 


Advance, 


The picture of 
Bouchard, who resides in 
ments in the Hamill block at 
Y. Yet for years she 
valid. 

**T came to Ogdensburg from Montreal 
Q, four years ago,’’ said she to a reporte 
‘*Previous to coming here I was very 
and my life was despaired of. I was 
taken with what was thought to have b 
dyspepsia. Then my kidneys gave me 
trouble, and oh, I suffered untold misery 

**T can’t tell you what was the matter 
me, but I know that for eight years I 
ed from tortures almost indescribable. 
confined to my bed several months, and 
after I was able to be dressed and 
around the house I could do nothing. 

‘*T had severe pains and a dragging 
feeling in my back and hips. I would 
up in the morning feeling much more 
than when I went to bed, had no appet 
was extremely nervous, sO much so that 
involfntarily jumped at every noise, 
do nothing and was badly discouraged 
la grippe took hold of me. 

‘Several physicians treated me at different 
times, but they didn’t seem to help me, 
only g ‘ew worse. Finally the last 


attendance told me he could do 


has been 


doctor 11 
nothi1 ( 
me as mine was a hopeless case and I 
not live long. 

** About that time 
she had read of a very similar 


is | 
I 
l 


y tT 
ig I 
coulk 


mother wrote me that 
case to 
Williams’ 
last 


my 


that haa been cured by Dr 
Pills for Pale People, and as a 
resolved to try them. 

‘*Two boxes were taken 
feel any real benefit. I continued takin 
them until I had used ten boxes. I now 
my own work, eat and sleep well, am 
nervous, suffer no pain, in a word I am we 
. ‘‘Before I was taken sick I weighed 
pounds and was quite strong, but as 
strength left my weight fell to barely 
pounds, but to-day it is 141 pounds, 
feel better thar I have at any time for 
years past. 

**Yes, I think Pink Pills are an 
remedy. They have done much for me, an d 
Ihave recommended them to my friends, 
some cf whom have used them with beneficial 
results.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills 
are not a patent medicine in 
name implies. They were 
as a prescription and used as such in 
practice by an eminent physician. 
was their eflicacy that it was deemed wise 
to place them within the reach of all. They 
are now manufactured by the Dr Williams’ 
Medicine company, Schenectady, N Y, and 
are soid in boxes (never in loose form by the 
dozen or hundred, andthe public are cau- 
tioned against numerous imitations sold in 
this shape) at 50 cents a box, or six boxes 
for $2.50, and may be had of all druggists or 
direct by mail from Dr Williams’ Med Co. 


ME 


$10.00, camples free. 
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before I began 
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WANTED to Sell Clothing in every County, 
good wages, steady job, Suits to Order from $5.00 to 
American Woolen Mills Co., Chicagds 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


STANDARD RURAL BOOKS, se Proian Lis. 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised Price. 


Agriculture, A BC of. Weld. 

Asparagus Culture. Barnes and Rob- 
nso!) 

Broom-Corn and Brooms. 

Cabbages, On. Gregory. 

Caulifiowers. Brill. 

Celery for Profit. Greiner, T. 

Draining Land. Miles, Manly. 

Farm Gardening and Seed-Growing. 
Brill. 

Farm Book, New 
R. L. & L. F 

Fertilizers, On 

Flax Culture 

Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A. S. 

Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, Clar- 
ence M. Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 

Gardening for Pleasure. Henderson, 
Peter. 

Gardening for Profit. 
Dp 


American. Allen, 


Gregory. 


Henderson, 


Gardening for Young and Old. Har- 

Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. 
Landreth 

Garden, Money inthe. Quinn. 

Garden, Play and Profit in My. 
E. P. 

How Crops Feed. Johnson 

How Crops Grow. Johnson 

How the Farm Pays. Henderson 
Crozier. 

Insects of the Farm and Garden, In- 
jurious. Treat. 

Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Lute. 

Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and 
Orchard. Stewart, Henry 

Land Measure for Farmers. 

Mushrooms—How to Grow 
Falconer, William 

Manures, How to Make and How to 
Use Them. Sempers, Frank, W 

Paper, 50 cents: Cloth, 

Manures, Talks on. Harris. Joseph 

Onion Culture, The New. Greiner 

Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W 

Piant Life on the Farm. Masters 

Potato Culture, Sweet. Fitz 

Potato Culture, A BC of. Terry 

Silos, Ensilage and Silage. Miles 

Squashes, On, Gregory 

Soil of the Farm, The. 

Tobacco Culture. 

Tomato Culture. 

Truck Farming in the South. 
ler, Dr. A 

Weeds, How 
Shaw. Prof. 

Wheat Culture. Curtis. 

A BC in Cheese Making. Monrad..J.H 

American Merino for Wool and Mut- 
ton, The. Powers, Stephen 

Cattle, American. Allen, L. F 

Cattle Breeding. Wartield. 

Cattle Doctor. 8vo, cloth. Dade, Prof. 
Geo. H. 

Cattle Doctor, American. Dadd,Geo.H. 

Cows, Milch. Guenon. 

Dairying, American. Gurler, H. B 

Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart, Henry. 

Feeding Animals. Stewart, E. W. 

Pig, Harris on the. Harris, Joseph 

Shepherd’s Manual, Stewart, Henry 

Stock Breeding. Miles. 

Swine Husbandry. Coburn, F 

Apple Culture, Field Notes on. 

Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. 
Allen, C. L 

Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trowbridge 

Cranberry Culture. White 

Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M 

Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, 
Pe ter 

Florida Fruits and How to Raise 
them. Harcourt. 

Fruits, California. Wickson, E. J 

Fruit Garden, The. Barry, P. 

Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. S. 
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Grape Growers’ Guide. Chorlto1 
Grape Growing and Wine Making, 
American. Husmann, George. 
Nut Culture. Fuller, 

Greenhouse Construction. 
Horticulture, Annals of.. Baile, 


A.®d 


Orange Culture. Moore, J. W. 

Peach Culture. Fulton 

Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn. 

Plants, Handbook of. Henderson 

Plants, Propagation of. Fuller, 

Plants, Your. Sheehan, James. 

Quince Culture. Meech, W. VW 

Rose, The. Its cultivation, v 
etc. Ellwanger, H. B. 

Rose, On the. Parsons. 

Small Fruit Culturist. Fuller, A. S. 

Strawberry Culturist. Fuller, A. S. 

Window Flower Garden. Heinrich. 

Beautifying Country Homes. Weiden- 

mann. 

Ornamental Gardening for Ameri- 
eans. Long. 

Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. Compiled from 
Stonehenge and other standard writers 

Bridle Bits, The. Battersby, Col. J. ¢ ] 

Handbook of the Turf. Boardman,S.L. 1 00 

Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H.W. 1 

Horse The, How to Buy and Sell. How 
den, 

Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner 

Horse Book, American Reformed. 
8vo. Dadd, G. H. 

Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, G. H. 

Horse, The Family. Martin. Geo. A. 1 

Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin. : 

Horse Management. Maytew, E. 

Horse Doctor. Mayhew. & 

Horses, How to Handle and Educate 
Vicious. Gleason, O. K 

Horse Shoeing, Scientific 

Horse Breeding. Sanders 

Saddle Horse, The Compiete Guide to 
Riding and Training 

Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. Law, J 

American Horses and Horse Breed- 
ing. Dimon, John 

Diseases of Horses and Cattie. 
tosh, Dr. D. 

Bee Keeping Explained, 
of. Quinby. 

Capons for Profit. Greiner, |! 

Duck Culture. Rankin, Jas 

Egg Farm, An. Stoddard, H.H 

Poultry, American Standard or Per- 
fection In. 

Poultry Keeper, Practical.: Wright, L 

Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wright. L. 

Profits in Poultry and Their Profita- 
ble Management. 

Bird Fancier, American. 

Birds, Book of. Holden. 

Canary Birds. 

Insects and Insecticides. 
12mo 

Rabbit Keeper. Practical. 

American Fish Culture. Norris, T. 

Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green. 

Sailing Boat, The. Prescott, C. E 

Scientific Angler. Foster and Harris. 

Trout, Domesticated. Stone, Living- 
ston. 

Game Bird Shooting, 

Murphy, J. M 

Hunter and Trapper. Thr 

Taxidermy, Practical. Baity 

Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 

Paint Book, Everybedy’s. 

Bookkeeping for Farmers 

Co-operate, How to. Herbert 
Paper, 28 Cloth. 
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Canning and Preserving. 
Ice Crop. Hiles, T. L. 
Lumber and Log-Book. 
Secrets of Health. Platt, S 
Silk Culture. Bamford. 
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CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. 


hundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cat- 


tle, Sheep 
publishers, and asking for it. 


. ete., ete., will be sent free to any one forwarding by postal card 
It will pay every man, young or old, to 


Our beautifully Illustrated 8vo Cata- 
logue, containing descriptions of three 


address to the 
himself with 


his 
provide 


good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to enable him to do this. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y¥. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 





Useful and Valuable Articles for those 
who obtain New Subscribers to 
This Journal. 


We give herewith a condensed list of 
of the many useful premiums given to those 
who get up clubs for this journal. The pre- 
miums advertised are given for new subscrib- 
ers taken three months on trial, at 25 
cents each, although yearly subscriptions 
may be senteif desired. One yearly sub- 
scription at $1 will be counted the same as 
four three-months subscribers in every case. 

The first column gives the price of each arti- 
when purchased outright, and the second 
the price including a year’s subscription to this 
journal. 

A full description of each 
found in our new illustrated 
which we send free on request. 


some 


cle 
‘ 


article will be 
Premium List, 


For One Three-Months Subscriber 


At 25 cents we will send any one of the follow- 
ing articles, free and postpaid: 
dneluding 
a Year’s 
Subsci ip- 
Lidn. 
Practical Poultry Grower, 
Practical Fruit Grower, 
Money Crops, 


$1.25 


For Two Three-Months Subscribers. 


Rand McNally’s New 
Atlas, 
American Agriculturist Alma- 
nac, 25 
Pictures of All Countries, Rls! 
Student’s Fountain Pen, 25 


Handy 


on 


For Four Three-Months Subscribers. 
50 


15 


$1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 


ivery-Day Facts, $s. 

Leatherstocking Tales, 

Wood’s Natural History, 

Lee’s Encyclopedia Britannica, 

Ropp’s Commercial Calculator, 

Eaton’s Every Day Educator, 

Blakeslee’s Industrial Cyclo- 
pedia, 

Gleason’s Horse Book, 

Presidential Cook Book, 

Popular Melodies, 

Famous Standard Books, 

Combination Microscope, 

Gent’s Two-Bladed Knife, 

Tool Holder and 20 Tools, 

National Standard Dictionary, 

Reading Glass, 

Lalla Rookh Dress 
System. 


0 
0 
0 
00 


50 1.25 


0 


00 


Cutting 


For Six Three-Months Subscribers. 
$1.50 
For Eight Three-Monuths Subscribers. 


Ridpath’s History of the U. 8.,$1.50 $2. 
Library Map of the World, 
Nine Tools in One, 


ae 
io 


Best Stamping Outfit, $.7: 


1.00 


For Twelve Three-Months Subscribers. 


Oxford Bible, $1.75 $2.50 
Home Repairing Outfit, 2.00 2.50 


Subscribers. 


$3.50 
3.00 


Sub- 


For Sixteen Three-Months 


Gent’s Nickel Watch, $3.00 
French Achromatic Telescope, 2.50 
For Twenty-eight Three-Months 
scribers. 
Gent’s Silverine Watch, $5.00 $5.50 
For Thirty Three-Months Subscribers, 


Combination Bookcase and Sec- 
retary, $5.06 $5.50 
For Sixty-four Three-Months Subscribers, 


$12.00 
12:00 


Gent’s Gold Watch, 
Lagies’ Gold Watch, 


Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Fa rmers ALWAYS > TO DATE Sieur baipuotetnagies ine shoe, 
The Leading Awards at 
KILL WEEDS © — a a Ag 
| * = i The Only Samples Scoring 
100 Points or Perfect. 


At Vermont's Great Gathering of 
Maple §Sugar Producers, [Montpe- 
lier, January, 1896. 


All madeffon the 


With Hallock’ Success ‘Ant-Shg WILLIAMS IMPROVED EVAPORATOR. 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR, ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 
Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co., BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 


greatly reduced price. Write at once for terms 
and special price. Agents wanted everywhere, 


D. Y. Hallock & Son on 7 a oe 


YORK, PA. P. O. BOx, 808. z HILLSIDE 
the Farmers HANDY WACON BUCKEYE 16 | Cort Riding and Walking 
Company, a' ULTIVATOR. 


SAGINAW, Mich. 77 aa Equipped with Spring ~=— 
are max Yin 274 Teeth instead of 7 











Low-Down YyyyA", Q i, a, — 
ide-Tire P////// Shovels if desired. oo a= ar EASY TO 
Wide-Tire / J / ~* 4 Ls : —- = fe { ] atin HANDLE. 
FARM : : . Most wheel Cultiva- ~~ : 9 ° 7 EASY TO 
— a oe — slide in ary — . 4 NE 4 ADJUST. 
a oe cultivation and the “, wn. ; u | : 
TRUCKS. Also ad 7 \ operator has great + fh ; ga A! “ DURABLE. 
M ETAL = y YP =) trouble to keep the fe % mT Waa Lp _I r PERFECT. 
wheels off the = - “Aa? —— am 
WHEELS vr Have you received our row. We have iE i 
Old Farm Wagons, and y catalogue? Then send overcome all “ Y . 
your name at once; we this difficult Z Z :’ f | \ g WN s 
All-Steel Trucks, f, wish you for an agent. by the ponte oN “oa \ y i \ . { J More about this and 
Circulars Free. Free wagon for 1722 A. struction of this @ 1 J Y \ fy Drills, Combined 
: AA t A ‘ i \ 7 Grain and Fertilizer 
HILLSIDE . Sg AP ‘= Drills, Broadcast 
: : oe . ; Seeders, Hay Rakes, 
CULTIVATOR =——=——=4 a, “SS Cider Milis,ctey in our 
_ » = : ™ ==> circulars and illustrated 
The operator can adjust==— \ a > = catalogue. Send for them. 
the wheel at such an angle as aN. — 


to gather the space lost byss= ; Bp MAST & C0 12% CanalSt. ,Springfield,0. 
the constant tendency to slide. 8 i « Braneh House, Philadelphia 


Better Late Than Never ——————— 7 ini 


The farmer who begins using oe Spee oom, bs 
t ars behind thos ho start ut with us. u 
fe ll ania monn ty  aene. . ite or his neighbors The Paper that Made the eual Fight for Na- 
have tried the substitutes and found them wanting. 


Let him now adopt the “standard” of the leading tional Honor and Integrity. 
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railroads, and settle the question for good. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
DO YOUR OWN REPAIRING TWICE-=-A WEEK 
(; ‘ 
ourier=JjJourna 
7 * 
for free catalog describing these and “Root’s sim Published at Louisville, Ky 
licity Process’? of home repairing. Harness, 4 si 
Baddlery, Blacksmiths’ A bonne aa 
Send today. The ROOT BROS. CO., Plymouth, O. 
cog eran Every Wednesday and Satu ‘Satie 
\ MANUFACTURED BY Democratic in principle and steadfast for the real principles and honest convictions of the 
\ WILLIAMS BROTHERS, ad of Jefferson. The greatest newspaper of the South, and the leading paper of the United 
1 \ ITHACA. N.Y. tates in the battle for sound money. Six pages an issue, twelve pages a week, 104 issues a 
MOUNTED OR ON SILLS. FOR year. Wednesday a newspaper; Saturday a paper for the home. 
ee So Regular Subscription Price $1 a Year. 
GOS cones WILLIAMS | BROS ITHACA.N.Y: 
i j j One Year FOR 
THIS WiLL American Agriculturist 
‘ IS DIFFERENT win BOTH to any $1 1 5 
Courier-Journal, Address oh J, 


4 all others, Grinds Co Corn an 
b, Rye, Barley, Gets ¢ ane Went 
does tt alion 


Ne Bother SuihBeaia. | Including the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897. 








BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS Most liberal combination of two great papers. Sample copies free. Address COURIER- 
Send your address, with 2 cent stamp, for JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky., for copies of that paper. Address subscriptions to 
Illustrated © atalogue, giving full description 


sich a oe gin ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, © Ot OR vee ny. 


©e., Neo. Church Street, Owego, N. ¥. 








